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Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 - Title I 



Basic State Statistics 
Number of LEAs in the State 
Number of LEAs participatljng 

(1) during regular term only 

(2) during summer term only 

(3) during both regular and summer term 

Unduplicated number of pupils who participated 
In Title, I programs \ 

fT) enrolled In pubTiq^ schools 

(2) enrolled in non-put\lic schools 



Title I Allocations to LEAs 

\ 

(1) Part A 

(2) Part B 

(3) Part C 



Participants by Instructional Activity 
Activity 

Kindergarten \ ^ 

Reading ^ . 

Mathematics 

Occupational Education 
Activities for Handicapped 
All Others 



1974 
T5T 

151 

131 

0 

20 



125,165 
502 



1975 

-yw 

149 

131 

,. 0 
18 



121,939 

98 



$51 ,556,663 $47,860,854 
0 0 
$ 2,032,152"$ 482,303 



\ 



197^" 
14,234 
105,777 
6,752 
799 
1,877 
3,437 



Participants 



T975 
11,184 
97,517 
16,270 
585 
1,303 
150 



- 6 -! 
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F. Participants By Support Service 
Support Service * / 

, Guidance and Psychology 
Health-Medical/Dental 
Media 
;' Social Work 
Services for Handicapped 
All Other 



* The data reported In the Basic Statistics portion of this report 
was secured, from evaluation reports submitted by each LEA. A copy 
of the Program Statistics Report, the form used to collect this data 
Is Included In Appendix A. A summation of the data reported on 
/ this form Is also found there. 

Data-reported on this from the form was used to derive the following 
charts : 



Participants 

1974 T^5 

10,748 3,729 

30,188 22,024 

6,882 3,922 

35,400 32,030 

1 ,627 511 

406 O' 
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TERM 



Participation by Grade Level 

I 



Grades 1-3 



52,516 



Kindergarten 



Grades 4-6 




Grades 7-9 

12,901 



Grades 10-12 

2,818 
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REGULAR TERM 



Parent Participation 13,818 



School Advisory Committee^ 

37% / oistrict Advisory Committee 13% 




Staffing 5899 



REGULAR TERM EXPENDITURES 



I Math 

Kii^dergarten 
Reading I 




Other Services 
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EXPENDITURES 
9 500,000 


STAFF 

0 

f 500 


STUDENTS 
( 5,000 


Kindergaf^en 

t 


ss$ssss 

$7,173|,403 


mi 

1,639 


11,184 


Reading 


sssssss 
sssssss 

sssssss 

$24,016,176 


4,219.8 


***** 

liiii 

97,51 


Mathematics 


$3,054,066 ' 


*• 

541.1 


***< 

16,27 


Other Instructional 
Activities* 


t 

$465,424 


• 

1 

' 50 


i 

2.o: 


Social Work, 

\ 


$1,068,266 


^ 113.4 


***** 

*4 32,o: 


Other Support 
Services** 


$780,734 


{ 

84.1 


***** 

* ' 30.111 


0 ^Handicapped, Occupational Education, Music 1 i 
**Guidaiice/Psychotogy, Health, Handicapped, Media 
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REGULAR TERM 

Per Pupil Expenditure 

I 




Instructional Activities Support Services 

^Handicapped, Occupational Education, Music 
""Guidance/Psychology, Health, Handicapped, Media 

o -12 
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IK SEA TITLE I VISITS TO LEAS 

During FY 1975 a total of 10 State staff ntembers made 381 visits to LEAs 
participating in Title L Each LEA was visited at least onetime, and most 
were visited two or more times during the year. These staff visits can be 
categorized by objectives as foMows: (1) development, (2) operation, 
(3) evaluation, (4) Staff development, and (5) Others, 

Development , Of the 381 staff visits, 94 or 24.7 percent were primarily 
focused on program development. Through these visits, the Title I staff 
assisted tlje LEAs to complete the planning process and to develop project 
proposals in a format which could be easily reviewed for approval. Also, 
in these visits the staff suggested new or alternative approaches to the 
solution of stated problems. Frequently, too, the staff member found it 
necessary to encourage the LEA to concentrate upon a limited'^nunter of 
activities rather than attempting to implement a large number of separate 
activities. From time to time, the staff also found it necessary to rfi- 
emphasize that Title I activities must focus upon specffic student needs 
rather than upon gianeral school needs. 

In addition to these visits, the SEA staff conducted ^Kree (3) area 
meetings as a means of assisting LEAs to plan project proposals. Many LEA 
project directors also visited the State office to secure help in planning. 

Operation , Of the 381 staff visits, 185 or 48.5 percent were for the 
purpose of reviewing the operation of a Title I project. Most often these 
visits consisted of on-site visits to view the various aspects of the project 
which were operating satisfactorily and those which were not. On the basis 
of such observations, recommendations for improvement were then made. 

13 
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Reconmendations frequently made included the following: more inservice - 

* 

training for t,eachers> planned visitation of nearby Title I projects 
judged to be successful > more widespread dissemination of information 
gleaned from the project evaluation* a constant review of alternative 
ways of attacking educational problems* and careful consideration of the 
equipment and/or technique which might be utilized. The SEA also conducted 
three (3) area tieetings at which the effect of new legislation on the 
operation of Title I programs was discussed. 

Evaluation . Of the 381 staff visits* 9 or ZA percent were devoted 
to project evaluation. The major objective of these visits was to improve 
the evaluation procedure utilized by the LEA. The visit focused on the 
effective reporting of local evaluation materials* and the use of such 
matemals in project planning and development. Based on comments from the 
State staff* these visits and the resulting frank appraisal often resulted 
in positive changes in project emphasis. 

Staff Development . Of the 381 staff visits* 31 or 8.1 percent were 
far the purpose of assisting thei LEA in the ^rea of Title I staff develop- 
ment. One reading supervisor* in close cooperation with the SEA Title I 
supervisory^taff * conducted a number of regional workshops which focused on 
staff development in reading. 

Other Visits . Of the 381 visits* 62 or approximately 16-3 percent 
did not eiasily fit into the four categories above. Many of these visits 
were "get acquainted" visits made necessary by change of LEAs assigned to 
the individual SEA staff member or by a change in LEA staff. 



IIK CHANGES IN SEA TITLE I PROCEDURES 

Administrative Changes . Th^ following changes in the administration 
of Title I have been made which should improve the quality of Title I 
projects; 

1) The early project submission procedure was continued for FY 1975. 
LEA submitted program descriptions and budget proposals for review, 
prior to April 15. The staff of the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion read and reacted to these early proposals. The Division of 
Auditing and Accounting reviewed each proposed budget. New project 
activities which were questionable wefie also reviewed by appropriate 
curriculum specialists. Where revisions were required, the LEAs 
were so notified* The major result of the process was to extend 
the period of time that the State staff could'work with the LEAs 
in project development. Previously, these efforts were often con- 
fined to the sui?iper months. The process shifted this effort to the 
spring* ^ 

, 2) Six Title I area supervisors have been given primary responsibility 
for the monitoring process. The supervisor calls on specific 
program specialists for needed assistance, rather than assembling 

a team for each v,isit. All LEAs were monitored in this way. 

\ J 

Non Public Schools . The local Title I director was charged with the 
responsibility of contacting officials of non-public schools in his district, 
explaining the Title I program, and encouraging participation to the extent 
permitted under regulations. Each of the LEAs which had non-public schools 
in its district included as part of its project proposal a response to the 
following statement; 

15 



Describe how educationally deprived children enroll^ in pri- 
vate schools will Be given genuine opportunities t^participate 
in the Title I program on the basis of need as determined by 
the comprehensive assessment of the needs of all children In 
the eligible low-Income areas. Show that the high priority 
needs of private school childiren residing in those areas will 
be met with services that are comparable In scope and quality 
to those provided to ipeet the high priority needs of public 
school children- 

* 

The State st^ff, as part of Its responsibility, encouraged the LEA to 

^ if 

extend services to eligible non-public schools^ and to design cooperatively 
Title I activities for eligible non-public school children. Hbwever, the 
number of non-public school students who participated in the Title I program 
was small, s^ince the State as only approximately 4.5 percent of its child- 
ren enrolled in non-pilblic 'Schools. Also> because of the nature, and purpose 
of some of the schools, they have little Interest in parti cipiTtlng. 

J' 

Modification of Local Projects . The stucly of State and local Title I 
evaluation reports' resulted in efforts by both the SEA and the LEAs to 
modify local projects, Soine general, outcomes included the following: 

. increased effort to design activities to meet the most pressing 

needs of the eligible children 
, greater effort to design programs which offer specific rather 

than general types of assistance . / 
, greater use of prior evaluations in the planning of programs 
. Increased effort to coordinate Title I activities with 

overall school program ' 
, reduction In number of activities and in number of partici- s^/ 

pants 

Because of the extremely wide range of needs of the Title I eligible 

/ 

children^ some needs must be given priority over other needs. On the basis 
of what has been learned through the operation and evaluation of the Title 
I program thus far, the State stai^f has determined that the following 
activities should have the highest priority: 
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- lower elementary grade education 

. developmental activities in basic skills 

- parental involvement 

. planning and evaluation 

Appendix "Yearly Plan, Division of Compensatory Education", provides 
additional insight into the FY 1976 priorities, objectives, strategies, and 
work plan for the State compensatory education staff. 
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IV. EFFECTS UPON EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Pre-Post-Test Results . There were si)f^^tests used in FY-75 in the 
Title I Reading projects in the 149 LEAs which were administered in the 
modal months of September, 1974 and May, 1975 for which sufficiently 
extensive data were, reported to be summarized. They were the California 
Achievement Test, Reading {CAT-Table I); the California Tests of El'asic 
Skills, Reading {(iTBS-Table II); Gates-MacG1n1tie Reading Test, Reading 
Comprehension (GMRT^able III); Iowa Tests of Basic SkilVs, Reading 
{ITBS-Table IV) ; Metroi)olitan Achievement Test, Reading {MAT-Table V); 
and Stanford Achievement Tests, Reading (SAT-Table VI). Numbers of schools 
and LEAs shown are duplicated from grade to grade and are included in the 
tables only for informational purposes. Scores reported are for an aggregate 
of 43,350 students in the Title I projects. Since the test data reflects 
neither the universe of participants nor a representative sampling of those 
participants, the results are not necessarily r^resentati ve of the state's 
Title I programs. The purpose of the Test simnaries *is to provide an estimate 
of growth. ^ 

All mean scores are individual .rather than school or LEA mean scores. 
Each student score has equal weight. Mean scores were reported in terms of 
grade equivalent since only a few LEAs reported raw scores. The SEA realizes 
that raw scores represent the preferable mode of reporting for evaluation 
puiQposes, and it is moving toward that method. However, many evaluators hold 
that grade equivalent scores may be averaged, that growth is shown- by 
cdmpariste^ns of grade equivalent scores, and that though they have certain 
limitation^ grade equivalent scores are more widely used than other type 
scores. \ 

18 
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For all tables, the decile-quartile frequencies may not total the 
number of students taking the test for which the mean score is computed. 
The reason for this is that either not all LEAs reported the decile- 
quartile distribution, or that there were obvious errors it\ the di$tribul ions " 
which had to be discarded. All pre- and post-scores involved ain identic?! 
number of students on which the me^ins were computed and all decile-quarti le\, / 
distributions Involved an equal number of students for the pre- and post-^ests^ 

General Findings . There appears to be a better selection of eligible 
students for receiving Title I reading instructional services than in prior 
fiscal years as evidenced by the respective mean scores on pretests, which 
are considerably below grade level on all tests on all grades (except grade 
one, which is somewhat an anojfnaly of tesfs and the system of scoring at this 
level). Also, the frequencies in quartiles 3 and 4 on the pre-tests are scant. 
The expectation is that there would be none of these. One explanation is 
that another test could have been^used in the initial screening process. 

There were no grade levels at which negative '"growth" appears. This has 
not always been the case in prior yearc. 

The several tests reflect a remarkable improvement over prior years. All 

grade mean scores for the several tests show that in 44 out of 54 possibilities 

or 81 per cent, the mean scores show average growtft ol^ 8 months or more at each 

grade for each test; viz: 

CAT - 8 of 8 grades - 8 months or more 
CTBS - 7 of 12 grades - 8 months or more 
6MRT - 8 of 12 grades - 8 months or more \ 
ITBS - 7 of 11 grades - 8 months or more 
HAT - 7 of 12 grades - 8 months or more 
SAT - 7 of 9 grades - 8 months or more 

The least growth appeared at the first grade level, for reasons already 

commented upon and because of less extensive representation, and also at the 

senior high school level (with the exception of the Stanford and Metropolitan 

Tests). 
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The findings ^nd indications for all six tests reported for the reading 
programs clearly reflect considerable improvement over results for prior 
years in Title L There is a i^emarkable consistency in what all six tests 
show with respect to the growth of participants In Title I reading programs. 
There are few vagaries and Inconsistencies in the reported results, which 
indicates that the trend appears to, be State-wide, As a rnatter of fact, all 
reported scores from the L^s having reading programs were used if they had 
a pre-post-pattern , and if the report showed an identical number of students 
for both pre- and post-tests, and if they used one or more of the six tests in 
this report. No other Selection criterion was used for this extensive sample, 

A closer examination of the six tables follows: 
' Table I - CAT , Table I-shows the results of pre-pos,): testing of 5369 Title 
I participants in the reading programs on the Total Reading scores of the 
California Achievement Test, 'At each grade level one through, eight, the mean - 
improvement was 8 months or more. Five of the eight grades averaged a year or ' 
better. There is a considerable increase in numbers of students placing in 
the third and fourth quartiles of the (decile) q\jartile distribution, as well 
as a considerable decrease at every grade level (except in grade 7) in the 
firsjt decile; ■ ' 

Table II - CTBS , Table II shows the Results of pre-post testing of 6107 . 

Title I participants in the reading programs on the California Tests of Basic 
I 

Skills, Total Reading subtest. In ^ of the 12 grades, only three scored a 
mean below 7 months (grades 5, 7 and 9)* Grade one scored over one year, but 
this was with a very small number of students. Considering the fact that the 
time Interval between testing is 7 or 8 months (Sept, - May), the showing for 
the mean scores Is notable. This is especially significant when it is noted 
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that the means for the pre-test scores range from six months to four years 
below on-grade averages, As with the other California Test discussed in 
Table I, there is a^cojislderabj increase in numbers of students placing In 
the third and fourth quartlles. 

Table III - ^ates-MacGinltie . Table III shows the results of pre-post 
testing on the Gates-MacGinitle Test, Reading Comprehension for over 12,000 
student participants In Title I reading programs." Only 4 grades of the 12 
sftowed a mean improvement of less than 7 months (when roundejJ) — these were 
grades 1, 9, 10 and 11. Also, very few students, relatively, were reported 
for those grade levels, Five of the eight grades improving as much as 7 
tnonths showed a rnean gain of 1 year or better. Examining the- (decile) 
quartile'di^tribution for over 10,000 students reported, it appears that 
in all grades' except In grade 2^ the frequencies decreased from pre to 
post in the first decile. Likewise, the observation noted for the other 
tests appears here as well^-the frequencies in the third and fourth quartiles 
increased significantly. 

Table IV - ITB5 . Table IV shows the results of pre-post testing on the 
Total Reading scores* of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for 6468 students 
participating in TitTe I reading programs. As was noted for the other tests, 
the. mean scores showed a growth of 7 months (when rounded) or more in ^ill 
grades except in grades 1 and 12, where the fewest scores are reported. 

In the (decile) ^quartile distribution covering nearly 5000 students, the 
same observation applies as for the other Tables. 

Table V - MAT . Table V shows the results of pre-post testing on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Total Reading scores for the 9493 students 
reported. For the 12 grades, all but grade 2 showed a mean improvement of 



7 iDonths (when rounded) or more, with one-third of the grades showing one year 
or more. The greatest mean Improvement was 2 years; the 'least, 6 months. In 
the former instance, a very small fiumber of students was involved (48), 

The same ob^etfvation applies here as with the other tests with respect 
to the reduction of students in the first decile, and the increase in the 
frequencies in the third and fourth quartiles in the post-tesf. 

Table VI * SAT . Table VI shows the results .of pre-ppst testing on the, 
Total Reading Comprehension subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test for 
3667 students. For the^nlne grades reported,<all showed a mean Improvement 
of 8 months or more except grad^ 1 and that ^xceptioj^ involved only^ students. 
Four of the 9 grades reported showed a gain of 1 year or more. * " ) 

The same observation as for^the other tests reported applies liere regarding 
the decrease iVi the frequencies of scores in the post decTle one distribution, 
and the increase of frequencies In the. third and fourth quartiles. 

Table VII - Exterfl of Pre-Post-Testing . This Table shows the extent* of 
testing in the various reading programs by grade level and that the greatest ' 
number of participants tested were in grade 3, with over 9,000, followed by 
grade 2, with over 8,000^^ grade 4 with over 6,000, and grade 5 with over 6,000. 
The number of participants tested in those four grades accounts for over 75 
per cent of those listed. The distribution reflects the choice of the.LEAs to 
do the major part of the compensatory effort in the readi^ng program at the 
earlier grade levels before the deficit becomes too great to effectively 
eradicate. The preceding statements apply as well to each of , the six stan- 
dardized tests, as well as to the aggregate. All the grades above grade 5 
indicate a successive decreasing extent through grade 12. 

The Table also indicates the relative frequency of use , of the six 
standardized tests, with the Gates -MacGini tie Reading Test leading. the list 
with approximately 28 per cent of the total. i 
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TABLE I 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST (CAT) 
TOTAL READING - 
PRE AND POST TESTS. FALL AND SPRING. SEPT. -MAY. 1975 
(MEAN SCORES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT UNITS) 

to PRE TEST POST TEST 

CO Number of Students in Percentile, Number of Students in'Percentile , 

Ranges Ranges 

No. No. Pre Post Diff- 

LEAS Schools Grade N Mean Mean erence 1-10 11-25 26-50 51-75 76-99 Total 1-10 11-25 26-50 51-75 76-99 Total 



4 


13 


1 


90 


0.59 1.56 


0.97 


43 


28 


16 


2 


1 


90 


8 


14 


34 


26 


8 


90 


12 


67 


2 


1196 


0.93 2.22 


1.39 


402 


418 


208 


46 


5 * 


1079 


■ 138 


303 


409 


171 


58 


1079 


15~ 


90 


3 


1512 


I.Sl 2.75 


0.94 


609 


402 


223 


47 


7 


1288 


325 . 


430 


388 


108 


. 37 


1288 


9 . 


57 


4 


81.9 


2.44 3.47 


1 .03 


293 


266 


90 


4 


1 


654 


117 


225 


247 


45 


20 


654 


8 


53 


5 


722 


2.97 3.97. 


1.00 


312 ^ 




88 


9 


2 


612 


178 


200 


162 


50 


22 


612 


7 


42 


6 


,556 


3.55 4.58 


1.03 


189 


119 


56 


10 


1 


375 


112 


113 


100 


36 


14 


375 


3 


21 


7 


300 


4.10 4.90 


0.80 


62 


55 


31 


1 




149 


(2 


57 


27 


3 




149 


3 1 


13 


■ 8 
TOTAL 


174 
5369 


4.89 6.01 


1.12 


49 


• 54 


1^ 


1 




120 
4367 


' 50 


36 


26. 


8 




120 
4367 



4* 
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TABLE II 

CALIFORNIA TESTS OF BASKIC SKILLS (CTBS) 
TOTAL REAOII^G 

PRE AND POST TESTS, FALL AND SPRING, SEPT. -MAY, 1975 
(MEAN SCORES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT UNITS) 

PRE TEST POST TEST 

Number of Students in Percentile Number of Students in Percentile 

J, Ranges " * Ranges 



-EA 


No. 

Schools 


Grade 


N 


Pre Post 
Mean Mean 


Diff- 
erence 


1-10 


11-25 


26-50 


51-75 


76-99 


Total 


1-10 


11-25 


26-50 


51-75 


76-99 


Tota 


2 


7 


1 


122 


0.38 1.43 


1 ;05 


38 


39 


13 






90 


18 


14 


25 


26 


7 


90 


7 


43 


2 


782 


1.21 2.02 


0.81 


334 


150 


41 


1 




526 


128 


126 


205 


58 


9 


526 


8 


50 


3 


793 


1.85 2.65 


0.80 


165 


242 


138 


20 


2 


567 


107 


211 


201 


41 


7 


567 


.13 


65 


4 


1214 


2.31 3.19 


0.88 


' 389 


234 


114 . 


5 




.742 


237 


261 


205 


36 


3 


742 


9 


75 


5 . 


1020 


2.87 3.41 


0.54 


312 


382 


151 


20 


5 


to 

870 


244 


315 


244 


53 


14 


870 


9 


54 


6 


784 


3.36 4.28 


D.^92 


291 


■ 25a 


128 


13 


1 


692 


198 


241 


183 


60 


10 


692 


6 - 


^24 


7 


584 


4.13 4.58 


0.45 


242 


240 


74 


* 

4 


1 


561 


279 


195 


59 


24 


4 


561 


5 


18 


" 8 


410 


4.52 5.21 


*o:69 


211 


162 


36 


1 




410 


201 


133 


65 


10 


1 


410 


3 


6 


9 


370 


5.23 5.87 


0.64 


71 


52 


22 


5 




150 


70 


41 


27 


9 


3 


150 


3 


4 


10 


. 145 


6.09 6.91 


- 0.82 


58 


38 


23 


7 


1 


127 


52 


37 


24 


12 


2 


127 


3 


4 


11 


50 


6.23 6.91 


0.68 


2 


1 


1 






4 


2 


1 


1 






4 


2 


3 


12 


33 


6.82 7.72 


0.90 




























TOTAL 


6107 
















4739 - 












4739 
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TABLE III 
■ GATES-jlACGINITIE TEST 
READING COMPREHENSION . 
PRE AND POST TESTS, FALL AND SPRING, SEPT. -MAY, 1975 

(MEAN SCORES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT JWilTS) /' 

to PRE TEST POST TEST 

c: Number of Students in Percentile Number of Students in Percentile 

Ranges Ranges 
No. No. Pre Post Diff- ^ * 

LEAS School s Grade N^ Mean Mean erence 1-10 11-25 26-50 51-75 76r99 Total 1-10 11-25 26-50 51-75 76-99 Total 



6 


34 


1 


241 1 -06 1 -52 


0-46 


15 


24 


20 ' 


6 




65 


7 


21 


24 


n 


2 


65 


18 


155 


2 


2497 1 36 2 12 


0-76 


758 


780 


,676 


82 


2 


2298 


804 


724 


480 


186 


104 


2298 


21 


159 


■ 3 


2561 1-73 2-69 


0-96 


848 


947 


333 


54 


7 


2189 


604 


694 


65^- 


201 


31 


2189 


20 


130 


' 4 


1898 2-38 3-29 


0-91 


819 


581 


181 


33 


3 


1617 


707 


479 


308 


103 


20 


1617 


21 


100 


5 


1783 2-gO 3-83 


1-03 


818 


559 


207 


60 


18 


1662 


604 


552 


365 


108 


33 


1662 


20 


96 


6 


1333 3-40 4-Jl'O 


1-00 


546 


388 


189 


41 


10 


1174 


459 


393 


225 


72 


25 


1174 


12 


38 


7 


905 4-14 5-15 


1-01 




245 


153 


14 


3 


719 


205 


232 


206 


52 


24 


719 


10 


35 


8 


45t} 4-79-6-16 


1-37 


179 


144 


58 


11 




392 


121 


131 


103 


28 


9 


392 


7 


12 


9 


290 4-58 4-90 


0-32 


■140 


48 


11 






199 


127 


52 


16 


3 


1 


199 


4 


4 


10 


155 5-72 6-30 


0-58 


^ 62 


34 


13 


3 




112 


60 


32 


15 


4 


1 


112 


3 


8 


11 


77 5.84 6-43 


0-59 


35 


6 


1 






42 


29 


12 




1 




42 


3 


8 


12 
TOTAL 


56 7-52 8-29 
12246 


0-77 


22 


6 


. 1 






29 
10498 


19 


8 


1 ■ 


1 




29 
10498 
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TA8LE IV 

mjA TESTS OF 8ASIC SKILLS {IT8S} 
TOTAL READING 

PRE AND POST TESTS, FALL AND SPRING, SEPT, -MAY, 1975 
(MEAN SCORES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT UNITS) 

PRE TEST pJsT TEST 

Number of Students in Percentile Number of Students in Percentile 

Ranges Ranges 

No. No. Pre Post Diff- 

LEAS Schools Grade N Mean Mean erence 1-10 11-25 26-50 51-75 76-99 Total 1-10 11-25 26-50 51-75 76-99 Total 



1 


2 


1 


51 1.10'1.40 


0.30 


28 


20 


3 






51 


6 


24 


20 


1 




51 


13 


33 


2 


3085 1.39 2.18 


0.79 


212 


210 


168 


86 


' 15 


691 


139 


209 


198 


108 


37 


691 


16 


43- 


3 


1361 1.93 2.77 


0.84 


346 


306 


220 


40 


24 


936 


230 


285 


306 


92 


23 


936 ' 


17 


52 


4 


1393 2.49 3,37 


0.88 


460 


372 


239 


25 


10 


1106 


316 


312 


369 


85 


24 


1106 > 


16 


53 


5 


1214 3.05 4.09 


1.04 


.475 


330 


166 


34. 


3 


1008 


265 


302 


308 


94 


39 


1008 


13 


30 


6 


681 3.65 4,52 


0,87 


242 


122 


52 


9 


3 


- 428 


182 


129 


101 


14 


2 


428 


6 


9 


7 


172 4.18>r84- 


-^.66 


76 


31 


*23 


12 




142 


64 


37 


28 


10 


3 


142 


4 


7 


8 


108 4,42 5J7 


0.75 


51 


35 


16 


2 




104 


■ 49 


30 


20 


5 




104 


1 


2 


9 


198 5.30 6.00 


0.70 


74 


57 


67 






198 


63 


66 


48 


16 


5 


198 


1 


2 




124 5.90 6.70 


0.80 ' 


53 


53 


18 






124 


40 


59 


23 


2 




124 


1 


2 


11 


81 6.70 6,90 


0.20 


21 


38 


22 






81 


26 


36 


13 


4 


2 


81 



1 

TOTAL 6468 , 4869 4869 
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TABLE V 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
TOTAL READING 
PRE AflD POST TESTS, FALL AND SPRING, SEPT, -MAY, 1975 
(MEAN SCORES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT UNITS) 

^ PRE TEST POST TEST 

Number of Students in Percentile Number of Students ih Percentile 

Ranges Ranges , 



No. 
LEAS 


NO. 

Schools 


Grade 


N 


r>re 
Mean 


Post 
Mean 


Diff- 
erence 


1-10 


11-25 


26-50 


, 51-75 


76-99 


Total 


1-10 


n-25 


26-50 


51-75 


76-99 


Total 


3 


5 


1 


18 


1.05 


1 .83 


'0.78 


12 


5 


1 






18 




3 


8 


2 


' 5 


18 


21 


129 


2 


1969 


1.61 


2.23 


0.62 


357 


480 


443 


241 


79 


1600 


215 


414 


495 


318 


158 


1600 


16 


90 


3 


2063 


2,02 


2.72 


0.70 


614 


566 


256 


82 


85 


1603 


324 


363 


473 


209 


234 


1603 


12 


72 


4 


1436 


2.23 


3.13 


0.90 


326 


189 


78 


' 7 




600 


197 


200 


167 


32 


4 


600 


1 3 


60 


5 


1232 


2-74 


3-83 


1 .09 


399 


373 


155 


c 
0 




933 


345 


374 


178 


32 


A 


933 


9 


40 


6 


830 


3.70 


4.36 


0.66 


199 


210 


45 






454 


200 


172 


.59 


11 


2 


454 


11 


40 


7 


1234 


4.14 


4.81 


0.67 


225 


134 


■ 46 


7 




412 


211 


125 


65 


11 




412 


9 


28 


8 


547 


4.46 


5.42 


0.96 


168 


109 


8 


1 




286 


145 


97 


38 


5 


- 1 


286 


2 


4 ' 


9 


91 


4.92 


6.82 


1.90 


























2 


3 


10 


48 


5.37 


7.33 


1.96 










! 
















1 


2 


11 


18 


5.00 


6.10 


1.10 


13 


5 








18 


7 


7 


3 


1 




18 


1 


2 


12 
TOTAL 


7 

9493 


6,00 


6.70 


0.70 


5 


1 


1 






7 

5931 


1 


4 


1 


1 




7 

5931 



ro 
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TABLE VI 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST (SAT) 
READING COMPREHENSION 
PRE AND POST TESTS, FALL AND SPRING, SEPT, -MAY, 1975 
(MEAN SCORES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT UNITS) 

PRE TEST POST TEST 

Number of Students in Percentile Number of Students in Percentile 

Ranges Ranges 



Jo. 


No, 


U 1 u u c 


N 


Pre 


Post 

An 


Diff- 

crenct; 


1 -10 


1 1 


26-50 

Cm V <J\f 


51 -75 


76-99 Total 


1 -10 


11-25 


26-50 


51 -75 


76-99 Total 


1 


2 


1 


5 




1 ^0 


0 f^O 


2 


2 


1 




5 


2 


2 




1 




■ 5 


8 


48 


2 


675 


1,35 


2.11 


0,76 


368 


157 


109 


4 


37 675 


198 


175 


166 


51 


85 


675 


10 


57 


3 


829 


1 ,83 


2,63 


0.80 


417 


177 


69 


6 


669 


314 


221 


100 


29 


5 


669 


11 


57 


4 


643 


2.38 


3,21 


0;83 


256 


196 


29 




481 


193 


195 


64 


23 


6 


481 


8 


38 


5 


552 


3,12 


4.70 


1,58 


293 


199 


44 


2' 


538 


183 


193^ 126 


30 


6 


538 


9 


37 


6 


495 


3.53 


4.50 


0,97 


224 


139 


31 ' 


2 


396 


172 


148^ 


52 


18 


6 


396 


5 


9 


7 


313 


4.03 


5.03 


1,00 


158 


120 


34 


1 


. 313 


no 


129 


61 


12 


1 


313 


3 


5 


8 


130 


4.56 


5.74 


1 ,18 


89 


36 


5 




130 


61 


44 


21 


4 




130 


1 


1 


9 


25 


6.10 


7,40 


1.30 




























TOTAL 


3667 
















3207 
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» TABLE VII 

EXTENT OF PRE-POST TESTIMG By GRADE LEVEL AND TEST, FY-75, 
IN TITLE I READING PROGRAf^S 



Reading Tesi 


i Used 


GRADE 1 


CAT 


I CTBS 


I GMT 


ITBS 


MAT 


SAT 






1 


90 


122 


241 


51 


18 


5- 


52) 




2 


1196 


782 


2497 


1085 


1969 


675 


8204 




3 


1512 


793 


2561 


1361 


2063 


829 


9119 




4 


919 


1214 


1898 


1393 


1436 


^43 


"7503 




5 


722 


1020 


1783 


1214 


1232 


552 


6523 




6 




7ft4 


1333 


681 




495 


4679 




7 


300 


584 


905 


172 


1234 


313 


3508 


i 


8 


174 


410 


"450 


108 


"547 


130 


1819 


! 

i 


9 




170 


290 


198 


91 


25 


774 


f 


10 




45 


155 j 124 


48 




372 








50 


77 


81 


18 




226 




12 




33 


56 




7 


""i 


96 


- 


' 










i 

t 

i T 

1 


5369 


' 6107' 


12246 


6468 


9493 


3667 


f 

43350 
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^ V 

Local Evaluation Reports ^ Since each LEA designs, implements, and 
evaluates its ov/n Title I program, it is difficult to generalize as to 
the success of Title I on a State-wide basis. No uniform program evalua- 
tion design is apprlied, and no single achievement test is administered 
State-wide. For these reasons the effect of Title I upon participarsts 
•can best be seen through reviewing individual LEA evaluation studies. 
Some of these studies report minimal gains, some report modest gains, 
and some report substantial gains. From the studies reporting substantial ■ 
gains in the area of reading- and maAh achievement,, the following excerpts 
have been selected as examples of the effect of Title I upon educationally 
deprived participants; 
ELKIN CITY SCHOOLS 
Mame of Activity : Reading 
number of Participants. : 45 students - 

2nd Grade - 5 Qth Grade - 5 

3rd Grade - 5 , 7th Grade - 5 

4th Grade - 9 ' 8th Grade - 6 . . 

5th Grade - 10 

Des cription of Identified Needs and of the Activity or Service Implemented 
to Meet Those Needs^ 

Improvement in reading skills was selected as the most pressing need 

of educationally deprived children in theElkin City Schools. Sixty percent 

of the students at Elkin Elementary School In grades 2-4 were reading below 

grade level. Sixty percent of the students at Morth Elkin School in grades 

5-7 were reading below grade leveK These percentages were based on the 

results of the achievement test scores gathered in the fall of 1974. We 

v/ere unable to provide services for all children showing a deficiency in 
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reading. Our program was designed to work with those children with the 
greatest deficiency in reading. A chart showing the percentage reading 
below grade levels by grades follows: 



Grade; - Test Percentage Below 

Grade Level 



2 ^ CAT 63% 

3 ITBS ^ 62% 

4 CAT 55% 

5 CAT 56% 

6 ' ITBS 61% 

7 CAT 64% 

8 ■ ITBS 55% • 



Three reading programs were set up in the three schools for children 
in grades 2-8. A fult-time reading teacher and 2 para-professionals worked 
with children in grades 2-7, A half-time reading teacher worked with eighth 
grade students at the high school during the 1974-1975 school year. Students 
v/ho were one or more years below grade level in reading skills were eligible 
for the classes. These classes were limited to a maximum of 6 students per 
xlass so that much individual instruction could be given. This instruction 
was in addition to the regular classroom reading instruction. 
Behavioral Objective Related to Activity or Service : 

Thfe main behavioral objective for grades 2-8 was that by June, 1975 
the Title I reading participants will have Improved their reading skills by 
five ETionths to one year grade equivalent, depending on their ability. This 
was to be measured by the reading, subtest of either the California Achieve- 
ment Test Or the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 
Pr ogress Hade Toward Stated Objective : 

Progress was made toward the stated objective. This is shown by the 
fact that 42 of the 45 Title I participants made at least five months progres 
The three students who did not gain five months on the reading achievement 
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test appear to have guessed on either or both the pre-test and post-test.^. 



Therefore their test scores are possibly invalid. 

At Elkin Elementary School (grades 2, 3, & 4), the gain made by Title I 
students ranged from 2 months gain to a gain of 2 years and 2 months. The 
mean gain was one year and three months for the 19 Title I students in 
grades 2-4. 

At North Elkin School {grades 5 , 6, & 7) , the gain made by Title I 
students ranged from 8 months to a gain of 4 years and 3 months by one 
student. The' average gain was two years and four months for the 20 Title 
I students in grades S-7. ^ ~ 

At Elkin High School (grade 8), the gain made by Title I students ranged 
frOiTi a two month loss to a gain of three years and four months by one student 
The average gain was one year and six months for the 6 Title I students. 

The pre-test and post-test gains of the 45 participants showing 



average gain by- grade levels is as follows; 



Grade 



Number of Participants 



Grade Equivalent 
Gains 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



5 
5 
9 
10 
5 
5 
6 



1.7 

1.2 
1.1 
2.1 
2.8 
2.5 
1.6 



Although three students did not obtain grade equivalent .gains of 5 



months or more, a breakdown of the range of student gains indicates that 



many students did make impressive gains. 
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Grade Equivalent Gains Number of Participants 

4,0 - 4.9 1 
' 3-0 - 3.9 4 

2.0 - 2.9 15 
KO - 1,9 14 
0,1 - 0,9 . 10 

No Gain 1 

Total "75" ^ 

Seventy-five percent of ^he participants made orade equivalent 
gains of one or more years. Forty-four percent of the participants made 
grade equivalent gains of two or more years. These findings indicate the 
reading program has been successful* 

Modifications Planned in the Structure of the Activity or Service : 

No major edifications are planned for 1975; however, attempts will 
be made to improve pT*esent organizations and techniV^s, There is an . 
Increase 1n the number of participants from 45 to 75,. A closer look will 
be takery to determine which grade level has the greatest reading deficiency, 
GOLDSBORO CITY SCHOOLS 
name of Activity : Reading 

The ESEA Title I Reading Program is substantially the same as for the 
years 1972-73 and 1973-74, This Is In keeping with the data gained from 
the needs assessment and the proposals made by the Goldsboro City Schools, 

This IS the third year that Goldsboro City Schools has provided reading 
laboratories for target students. The plan is to keep as many of the target 
students as possible working in a reading laboratory as they progress to 
higher grade levels, 

^Fifteen reading laboratories were set up in five schools for target 
children who had been found to be reading at a comprehension level below 
the twenty-fifth percentile {25th percentile) when they entered grade four 
(4), Upper grade target students are dropped from the program as they 
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progress nearer to grade level or until the program is phased out in 
grade eight. 

The target students were taught by fifteen trained certified teachers, 

■j 

as reading laboratory coordinators, with the help of one reading laboratory 

i 

assistant in each laboratory. The students attended the reading laboratory 
classes in groups of twelve (12) or less for periods of forty-five (45) 
minutes or one (1) hour each day. Each reading laboratory coordinator had 
from forty to sixty studeniis in five classes per day. 

Seven hundred and ninety-three (793) students were^ selected in September. 
Thirty-eight (38) students transferred from the program, so that seven hundred 
and fifty-five (755)' students were given the pre- and post-test. Some new 
students v/ere added in grade 4 when selected students moved. 

The students in grade four (4) were given the Metropolitan Reading 
Achievement Test, Form F, in September as a pre-test for the selection of 
the target students. In Hay, the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form G> 
was given a^^ a post-test. In grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 the target students were 
given the Stanford Achievement Test, Form X, in September as a pre-test. 
In May, the Stanford Achievement Test, Form W, was given as a post-test. 
These pre- and post-tests were given to all the students who attended the 
classes in the reading laboratories as a means of evaluating the effective- 
ness of the program. 

The net resulting mean gain for the prpgram for the five grades was 
an average of eleven (11) months. The stated objective in the proposal, 
to improve the reading comprehension level by an average of 7^ months, was 
surpassed by four (4) months. 

After the pre-tests were given and the weaknesses and strengths of 
the target stijdents were diagnosed, personalized reading prescriptions were 

3i 
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written. Tests used for diagnosis included: SORT, DOLCH VOCABULARY, 
SPACHE. SAN DIEGO» READER'S BlGEST, METROPOLITAN DIAGNOSIS, AND BETTS. 
Many of the programmed materials have tests to determine the beginning 
level of the students. Continuous evaluat^ns were made on the students' 
progress. Students worked independently* on a one-to-one basis > or in 
small groups according to their needs, ^ 

According to the information gained from the diagnostic tests the 
needs of the students varied. Students showed weaknesses in basic sight 
^ vocabulary, phonics> structural analysis* comprehension skills and other 
reading skills. 

Many techniques and materials were implemented to help each individual 
master the skills they needed. The diagnosed needs of the students deter- 
mined the type of instruction* the material and equipment used to help 
correct their difficulty. Teachers are more informed on the types of 
materials they need and they have added many new types of materials to the 
laboratories. 

Individual folders were kept for each student in each laboratory. Re- 
cords of skills mastered, samples of student's work> and diagnostic test 
results were kept in these folders. The folders were sent along with their 

other records as target students progressed from grade to grade, 

I. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM GUIDE > and BARBE'S SKILLS 
were used as guides for skills to be taught, Dr, Roach Vann Allen's LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCE IN READING was used as a co-basal book with the HOLT > RINEHART and 
WINSTON state adopted reading books. 

Various programmed materials were plaped in each laboratory. These 
materials were placed in the laboratories according to the assessed needs of 
the participating students. 
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The reading laboratory coordinators worked closely with the class- 
room teachers in correlating the individualized reading instruction of the 
target students with the regular reading program. Emphasis was^ placed on 
the students' needs and areas needing imprpvenient. 

The Reading Specialist taught a full load of students in a reading 
laboratory and worked with the Director of ESEA> Director of Instruction* 
the Follow-Through Director* Director ESAA, principals* classroom teachers> 
reading laboratory coot^inators and their assistants^ to initiate* execi;te 
and evaluate the reading program according to the proposal. 

It is felt that the Title I reading program was very successful. The 
students made remarkable growth in reading. They developed in many desirable 
respects; and they worked happily at their own pace and level. 

Mo major modifications are planned for FY76; however* attempts will be 
made to Improve present organization and techniques and minor modifications 
wjm be made as considered advisable. 

The following tables substantiate the growth as, explained in the narrative; 

AVERAGE DAILY TITLE I ESEA READING . 
Goldsboro City Schools 

The average mean gain by grades was as fol,lows: 

Grade 4-12 months 
Grade 5-12 months 
Grade 6-8 months 
Grade 7-10 months 
Grade 8-15 months 

Students Tested 



n of 12 months 183 
n of 12 months 190 



Grade 4; from 1,8 to 3,0, a ga 

Grade 5; from 3.2 to 4.4, a ga 

Grade 6, from 3,7 t;o 4,5, a-gai 

Grade 7, from 4.4 to 5.4, a gai _ 

Grade S, from 4.4 to 5.9. a gain ^of 15 months 80 



n of 8 months 161 
n of 10 months 141 



Average Mean Gain of 11 months 755 
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PERCENTAGE GAINS TITLE I ESEA READING PROGRAM 
Goldsbbro City Schools 

The percentage of students and the gains made for the Title I program 

were as follows: 

3,0 - Up months gain 4,6 per cent 

2,0 - 2,9 months gain ' 9,8 per cent 

1,0-1,9 months gain 41,5 per cent 

,1 - .9 months gain 31,6 per cent 

,No Gain 12,3 per cent 

GREENSBORO CITY SCHOOLS 

Ham e of Activity ; Rea d i n g 

Number of Participants : 

Grade One 78 Grade Four 167 

Grade Two 304 Grade Five 61 

Grade Three 206 Grade Six 48 

Total 864 
Approximate Cost : $398>239.00 
Description of Identified Needs 

The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills was administered in December^ 
1973, to a sampling of 226 students in target schools at the 4,3 gf'ade 
level. This testing revealed a mean grade achievement level in "Total" 
reading of 2,4> which is almost two years below grade level for the average 
child tested. 

In addition* of the approximately 200 Title I students in grades 2> 
3 > and 4 referred to the Reading Center during the 1973-74 school ye^r^ 
the average student scored at the primer or below reading level on the 
Gray Oral Reading Test administered upon acceptance to the Center's program. 
Indeedi it is a coMJon experience to receive students from the third and 
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fourth grade levels of Title I schools reading at the pre-primer and below 
reading levels, without any Indication of mental retardation as a cause 
for their severe reading disability. 
Behavioral Objectives of the Reading Program 

a. By' the end of the 1974-75 school year, 70% of the primary children 
participating in the MacMillan Tutorial Program will be reading at the 
first grade reading level as documented by individual progress reports and 
an appropriate reading achievement test. 

b. It is the objective of the Reading Centers in grades one through 
six to help raise the student's reading score an average of one month for 
each month served by the Title I Reading staff. 

Progress Made Toward Stated Objective 

Progress was noted in the following areas: 

a* Seventy-eight percent of second and third graders selected to 
participate in the tutorial program were reading below the first grade level 
By June, 1975, 74% were reading at the first grade level. The tutorial 
program was successful in reaching the proposed goal. 

b. The comprehension score on the Gates-M^^cGinitie Reading Test is the 
best index for reporting a child's reading score in this evaluation, A 
comparison of the pre- and post-test results in reading for grades 2 
through 6 reveals the following gains in months between pre- and post-test: 

Second Grade ^9 Months Gained 

Third Grade .9 Months Gained 

Fourth Grade 1.4 Months Gained 

Fifth Grade 2.5 Months Gained 

Sixth Grade 2.5 Months Gained 

According to the proposed objective, the reading program was very successful 
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Modification 

The Tutorial Program will be discontinued, Reading Centers will be 
implemented at those target schools, 
IREOELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 

Name of Activity or Service : Math - Full Term 
Number of Participants : 98, Grades 2-5 
Approximate Cost : ^26,91^,00 \ 

Description of Identified Needs\ and of the activity or service Implemented 
to meet those needs \ ^ 

Achievement tests given uni^wlde revealed that the average math scores 

of Iredell County students efVe be\ow the 25%ile as compared to national norms 

\ 

These statistics indicate a need for special Title I concentration in the 
area of math. Children were Identified for the program with the California 
Achievement Test and found to be deficient in basic concepts and computation. 
Ninety-two of the 98 students who qualified for the program were at or below 
the 25?^ile in math. 

The instructor set up a math lab with the assistance of an aide. 
Services were provided In a resource capacity in the two participating 
schools. Teachers had a maximum of 60 students per day. Periods were 
arranged In thirty to forty-five minute blocks with no more than 12 
students in each group. 

Teachers had five or six periods per day and included a planning 
session. The student, classroom instructor and math specialist cooperatively 
planned the student's program on a weekly basis with continued re-evaluation 
of skills mastered, 

The labs contained activities and materials designed to create Interest 
by the student and to meet specific needs. Individual folders and progress 
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reports, which contained check lists of skill?, were maintained by each 
child. The participation in planning and evaluation gave students a 
feeling of direction and, self-worth. 
Performance Objectjve 

The objective^ established for the Title I rnath activity was. to show 
an academic gain of eight months by the students In grades 2-5 who 
participated. This was to be measured by the California Achievement T6st 
to be administered in September, 1974 and May, 1975. 
Progress Made Toward Stated Objective ' 

Of the 98 students selected for this math activity, 96 were adm1n1sterf»d 
both the pre-and post-test. Average gain for the group was one year, two 
months jwhich surpassed the objective of eight months. The goal was attained 
In all grades. More than 305J of the total showed gains over one and one- 
half ye^rs while two-thirds had gt^ade equivalent gains over one year. 
Modifications Planned 

r 

Decrease In the student-teacher ratio 

The objective will be changed to read one month gain for each month 

1n the program. 

Standards for eligibility will be the following: 

Grades 1-3 6 months below grade level 
Grades 4-6 8 months below grade level 
Grades 7-8 1 year below grade level 

SALISBURY CITY SCHOOLS 

Name of Activity : Mathematics 
f. 

Number of Participants : 

A remedial math lab was set up *iinder Part C funds, operating in Henderson 
School, the elementary school with the largest number of Title I eligible 
pupils. 
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The tab served selected pupils who were 1 year or more below grade 
level on the Ar'lhmetic Computational subtest of the Stanford Achievement 
Test. 

Pupils from 4th - 6th grades were scheduled to the lab from Its 
beginning In October. At mid-year It was possible to extend the help to 
3rd grade pupil s. 

The grade leVel breakdown of the 45 participants: 



Grade '3 10 

Grade 4 7 

Grade 5 10 

Grade 6 18 

Total 1^ 



^ Approximate Cost of the Activity : 

The cost of the math lab program totalled $6927, or approximately 
$154 per child. Approximately 82% was for the salary of the part-time 
teacher and }8% for instructional materials. 
Description of Identified Need and the Activity Implemented 
A, Need fonj^ath . 

The fol lowlng^HatsTsummarlzes the results on the Stanford 
Achievement Arithmetic subtests, administered to 3rd and 6th 
grades in September, 1973. 



No. No. ranking In Mean 

Tested 1,2^3 stanlnes G,E. 

3rd Grade 

Arith, Computation 76 47 2.3 

Arlth, Concepts 76 56 2.5 

6th Grade 

Arlth- Computation 54 \ 28 5.0 

Arlth- Concepts ^4 \ ^ 27 5.1 

Arith. Application 54 26 5-0 



B. Activity Implemented 

A Math Ub was established to provide supplementary assistance 
to those pupils showing educational deprivation in the computa- 
tional skills. Pupils attended the lab, staffed by one teacher, 
in groups of five fhr 30 minutes daily for the entire school year. 

The Individualized^omputational Skills Program (Houghton-Mifflin) 
used in the classrooms provided diagnostic tests which Identified 
individual weaknesses. These results^with other diagnostic 
instruments formed the basis for developing a diagnostic/prescriptive 
program for each participant. Multi-level worksheets, games and 
individual drill were used to achieve mastery in the identified 
computational skills. Individual pupil records were maintained 
to record progress. 

Behavioral Objective Related to Activity 

By June, 1975, Title I participants in Henderson Elementary School will 

show a month's gain for each month of instruction in Arithmetic Computation, 

as measured by the Arithmetic Computation subtest of the Stanford Achievement 

Test. 

Progress Made Toward Objective 

Of the 45 pupils who were selected for supplementary Computation 
instruction, 35 were enrolled for the entire terff« which began In October. 
The average gain by grade is as follows: 



Grade Number of Participants G.E. Gains 

3 9 1.0 

4 7 1.8 

5 6 .8 

6 13 K5 



The objective was met for all . grade levels. 
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71% of the pupils met the objective of one month's gain for each 
month of instruction, as shown in the breakdown of the range of pupil 
gains. 



G.E. 


Number of 


Percent of 


Gains 


PupiU 


Participants 


No Gain 


6 


17% 


.1 - .6 


4 


m 


J - .9 


7 


20% 


1.0 - 1.5 


■ 4 


\\% 


1.6 - 2.0 


10 


2S% 


2.1 - 2.5 


1 


3% 


2.6 - 3.0 


1 


3% 


3.0 + 


2 


6% 



Modifications Planned ' ^ . 

There will be no Part C funds for the corning year. All of the 
expected regular allocation will be needed for the reading program so 
the rnath lab will be discontinued* 

, Because of the need and the significant progress noted, It will be 

' J 

desjirable to resume the lab when sufficient funds are available* 
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V. EFFECTS ON EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

Early in 1971, the State agency involved itself in a management 
study of the entire operation of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
During the process an analysis was made of the organizational structure 
of the Department. Following the management study* the Title I> ESEA 
operation^ including Migrant Educatiopf* was organized into a Division 
of Compensatory Education. 

The Compensatory Education staff was reorganized to include one 
Associate Director for Administrative Operations, one Associate Director 
for Progran Operations, and one Associate Director for Migrant Operations. 
Six area supervisors work directly with the LEAs to improve planning 
operation, and evaluation of Title I projects. In five geographic areas 
v/here the State agency has established regional offices, these super- 
visors, although not physically located in these area offices, coordinate 
their efforts with the area offices. 

One consultant from each academic discipline has been assigned by 
the Assistant Superintendent for Program Services to serve the specific 
needs of Compensatory Education programs. These disciplines include 
cultural arts; healthy safety, and physical education; language arts; 
reading; mathematics; occupational education; science; social studies; 
exceptional children; and early childhood education. These consul- 
tants have two lines of responsibility; first, to the director of a 
particular discipline, and> secondly, to the Director of Compensatory 
Education, A similar cooperative arrangement operates betv/een the 
Division of Compensatory Education and the Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services , 
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Coordination with other State agencies in State government has been 
effective, as evidenced by close working relationships with the Depart- 
fient of Human Resources and the Department of Corrections in programs 
related to mental health, social services, health, and neglected and 
delinquent students. 

At the inception of the Title I, ESEA program, many local educational 
agencies did not have a systematic approach to educational planning. . 
Hov/ever, with the requirement for comprehensive planning being a part of 
the Title I program, each district moved in this direction. Now that the 
State agency is promoting comprehensive planning for the basic program, 
more than 100 of the local educational agencies are currently involved 
in specific programs of planning for ^e improvement of their total 
educational program. Furthennore^ Tih\ I, ESEA practices have made both 

■A 

State and local school admipistrators aware of the necessity of including 
teachers, paraprofesslonals, and lay citizens in the planning of educational 
programs. 

The State of North Carolina has rather small numbers of qualifying 
students enrolled in non-public schools which participate in the Title I, 
ESEA program. Nevertheless, local educational agencies have identified 
non-public schools operating in their school districts and have included 
these officials in the planning, development, and implementation of 
Title I activities to serve eligible students. As a result of this 
involvement, officials of the non-public schools are poore av/are of the 
educational programs in the public schools. 
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VI- COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



Although there have been no programs funded by the State that are 
specifically and solely for disadvantaged children, some programs tend 
to serve the same target population as Title L For example,, in 1971-72 
a pilot kindergarten program in 74 LEAs funded by the State served 
approximately 3,400 students. In 1973-74,, this pilot progranv was" expanded 
to provide a minimum of 2 kindergarten classes In each of the State's 
school districts. About 50 peVcent of the State's five year old children 
were enrolled in the program in 1974-75. By September, 1978, it is 
expected that all five year old children will be enrolled. Until that 
time, the following procedures have been established to assure that this 
State program serves Title I eligible students as well as non-Title I 
eligible students: , 

a. Local Educational Agencies with their entire district 
qualifying as a Title I project area may locate the 
State-supported kindergarten classes anywhere in the 
district provided the children who are deemjed to be 
eligible for Title I services will have ^qual access 
with other children in the attendance area to be 
served by those classes. 

\ ■ 

b. J-ocal Educational Agencies with Title I t^rgject areas 
and non-Title I project areas mst : j 

1. Determine the number of five-year-olc children residing 
in the Title I project and non-projeat areas> 

2. Locate State-supported kindergarten clasps spaces 

for five-year-old ^children in Title I project areas in 
the same proportion as such children bear to the total 
number of five-year-old children in the applicant's 
district. Thus, if 161 spaces (i.e., 7 classes with 
23 children each) are to be provided with State- 
support in a district with 1000 five-year-olds, 
the applicant would then determine how many spaces 
to the nearest class unit should be located in the 
appltcant's Title t project area. If 600 of the 1000 
five-year-olds live in eligible areas, then 60?". of 
the 161 spaces or 96 spaces rounded to an even 4 classes 
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' '{A X 23) would have to be provided in the Title I 
project area. All children in such areas would, of 
course, have equal access to such State-supported # 
kindergartens. 

After the children have been selected to participate 
in State-supported programs. Title I funds may then 
be used to provide kindergarten programs for those 
Title I eligible children in project areas who are 
unable to be included in the selection otf children 
in the State-funded kindergarten. 

Each LEA is required to include in its project proposal and in 
its yearly evaluation report a description of efforts to coordinate Title I 
activities with those of other federally funded programs. The SEA, in 
its review of project proposals, analyzes programs with a view toward 
determining those activities which possibly could be supported in whole 
or in part by funds from sources other than Title L 

Examples of activities which involved a coordinated effort between 
Title I and other federally funded programs are given below: 
CLINTON CITY SCHOOLS 

Title I cooperates with other federally funded programs in order to 
supplement their support and thus bring more advantages to disadvantaged 
students. The Emergency School Assistance Act (ESAA-Indian) has been 
beneficial in promoting attendance and in supplying library materials on 
Indian life and culture. These additional resources on Indian culture 
have improved their self-image, and their attitudes toward the school. 
Attendance is also better. The Cormilssion on Indian Affairs has placed 
aides in two school libraries. This has resulted in better library services 
and has also helped to build a wholesome self-image. Title I works co- 
operatively with Headstart- 

All schools participate in the Federal lunch prograjn financed by the 
Department of Agriculture- The students are benefited by the milk program. 
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free and reduced price lunches. The use of surplus coi?iPodit1es helps to 
keep lunch prices reasonable and the lunches nutritious, ^ 

The school unit uses NDEA and Title I funds to purchase equipment 
and learning materials. 

Some high school students are employed by Man Power, and they serve 
in various capacities around the schools* College students are hired under 
the PACE program which ^nables them to earn money for a college education. 
These students work in Ithe schools and provide much needed services. 

Teachers attend federally funded workshops when they are both avail- 
able and pertinent, yhere is cooperation with alKlocal^ state and federal 
programs available it} this area, 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY SCHOOLS 

The Rockingham County ESEA Title I and locally funded Compensatory 
Reading Program constantly seeks to cooperate with other federally funded 
programs in the school system and in the county. Examples of this 
coordination are as follows: 

A- ESEA Title III, Project TRI-STEP 

Project TRI-STEP was located by the school system in Bethany and 
Stoneville Schools, two of the ESEA Title I schools. Coordination 
between Title I and Title III took place in the form of the 
sharing of information among the Title III Coordinator^ Title III 
teachers and the Title I Reading Laboratory teachers. Proq^ect 
TRI-STEP provided the Reading Laboratories with psychological 
y information on children who were participating in both programs^ 
and the Title I Labor*atories provided TRI-STEP personnel with 
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reading Information about these same children. Great amounts 
of energy and ef/fort were put forth to coordinate the learning 
experiences of,'these children both in the classroom and in the 
reading laboi'atories. 
B. ESEA Title VI-B, "Early Intervention in Learning Disabilities" 
The Title VI-B project was located by the school system ill Happy 
Home and Monroeton Schools. As with Project TRI-STEP, great care 
was taken to share information learned by the Learning Disabilities 
teacher with the reading laboratories' teachers. The labs and 
the LD teacher shared many students and it proved quite beneficial 
to both programs that information was shared between them. 
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VII. TITLE I IN NON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The State Title I staff charged local Title I directors vHth the 

\ 

responsibility of contacting officials of non-public schools in \heir T 

administrative units, interpreting the Title I program to them andXen- ' 

\ i ^ 

couraging them to participate in the Title I program to the extent \ 

i , \ 

permitted under Federal Regulations. ^ 

A local educational agency which had non-public schools in its unit' 

included as a part of its project proposal a response to the statement: / 

"Educationally deprived children enrolled in private schools / ^ 
will have a genuine opportunity to participate in the Title I 
program on the basis of need as determined by the comprehen- 
sive assessment of the needs of all children in the eligible 
low-income areas . The high priority needs of private school 
children residing in those areas will ba met with services 
that are comparable in scope and quality to those provided , 
to meet the high priority needs of public school children-" / 

In making provisions for eligible non-public school children to piar- 
ticipate in Title I programs, directors and superintendents held conferences 
with officials of non-public schools, made telephone calls, and wrote 
letters to them informing them of the services available to their/children 
through Title I programs. ; 

As a part of its responsibility, the State Title I staff entourages 
the LEA to extend services to eligible non-public school childrerj. However, 
the number of non-public school students who participated in the Title I 
program was extremely smalls A total of 98 such participants were reported 
in LEA evaluation reports. Small number of participants is due to the following: 

1. The State has a relatively small number of children 
enrolled in such schools - 54,212 compared to 1 ,177,860 \ 
in public schools. \ 

2. The non-public schools have a very small number of 1 
children eligible to receive Title I services. ' 

50 
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VIIL STAFF DEVELOPMEMT 



Sixty-six LEAs provided one or tnore coordinated inservice programs 
for teachers and aides during FY 75 according to data In the Evaluation 
Reports submitted to the State Title I office. Participating in the 
coordinated inservice programs were S649 teachers, 2137 aides, 238 
administrators, 161 supervisors, and 83. others. Six other LEAs 
reported inservice programs that were limited to teachers or aides. 
Participants in the inservice programs of these LEAs were not included^ 
in the above count. A total of 79 teachers and 7 others participated in 
these programs. 

Activities reported by the LEAs in their coordinated inservice pro- 
grams -were quite varied, A significant number held orientation session? 
in which teachers and aides met jointly to study the project and to plan 
for its implementation- Other districts held meetings during the year 
in which teachers, aides, and supervisors met to search for solutions to 
coi?iPonly encountered problems. 

LEAs reported Title I expenditures for inservice as follows: 



Most LEAs utilized their own personnel for Inservice programs. Many 
used consultants from universities, the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and commercial firms. Several examples of inservice activities follow:- 
LEHOIR COUNTY SCHOOLS 

Name of Activity or Service : Staff Development 
Number of Participants : 82 

Staff development for Lenoir County Title I reading and math teachers 
has been both well planned and a tremendous asset to the program. Each 



Kindergarten 
Reading 
Mathernatlcs 
All Other 




$ 6,206 
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participant has become more knowledgeable of recent trends in the fields 
of both reading and math, Thrqugh active participation in each area of 
staff development, the participants have improved their programs of 
instruction, Inservice courses have provided valuable assistance in 
the implementation of effective teaching instruction In the program of 
the child. The math teachers have participated in workshops which have 
improved their competence in the areas of hiath. Many ideas and suggestions 
were given to further strengthen the mathematics program of the child. 
Ideas and teaching techniques reviewed were shared with teachers in the 
regular program. Reading and math tutors have been well infornied in the 
teaching procedures enumerated In each tutorial program. The numbers of 
participants involved in staff developtnent were twenty-four (24) reading 
teachers, six (6) math teachers, thirty-four (34) tutorial reading aides 
and sixteen (16) tutorial math aides. 
Approximate Cost of the Activity : 

The approximate cost of staff development in Lenoir County Title I 
ESEA was approximately $7,224 for FY75. 
Activity Implemented - Staff Development : 

(a) Tutorial and Learning Laboratory Aides Workshops 

(1) Nineteen (19) reading tutorial aides, ten (10) math 
tutorial aides, and one (1) tutorial field aide re- 
ceived a one-day retraining session on October 1, 1974, 
The objective was met which was to review practices and 
procedures in the correct implementation of the tutorial 
program. All aides were experienced personnel from the 
previous school term. 
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\ 

(2) In the month of October, 1975, two tutor training \ 
sessions were held for ten (10) mathematics tutorial \ 

^ aides and one (1) tutorial field aide. The sessions 

consisted of a three-.day workshop and a two-day work- 
^ ^ shop. The objective was met to traiin tutors to use all 

teachingi procedures specified in the math tutorial 

I 

program, i 

i 

(3) Meetings and workshops were held throughout the year to 
keep the learning laboratory Aides informed in the 
proper application of the Individualized Reading and 
Individualized Math Programs. The meetings and workshops 
were conducted under the direct supervision of the super- 
vi sor . 

(b) Borg Harner Workshop 

October 15, 1975, twenty-three (23) reading teachers, six 
(6) math teachers, and one (1) supervisor participated in an 
afternoon session of professional training with the Borg Warner 
Representative in new and improved materials for implementation 
in the Individualized Reading and Math Programs. The purpose of 
the workshop was to become knowledgeable of recent materials 
available, to examine recommended materials, and a refresher 
course for proper application of the program. 

(c) Mathematics Inservlce 

A two-day inservice was held August 26-27, 1974 for 
six (6) teachers and six (6) aides in the Title I Mathematics 
Learning lab Program. The workshop was conducted by Mrs. Elaine 
Bologna, teacher in Winston-Salem. The purpose of this 
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workshop was to become, more knowledgeable in the preparation 
of teacher-made games and related materials that helped in 
the Implementation of more manipulative services in math. 

(d) EDL Workshop 

A two-day EDL Workshop was held August 21 and 22, 1974 
with the EDL consultant. Three (3) lab teachers participated 
in the workshop. The objective ^as met which was to become 
familiar and knowledgeable of the machinery, materials, and format 
employed in the program. 

Lab Teacher's opinions; 

"The personal oPinion of the lab co- 
ordinators is that the workshop was most . 
valuable. Time was given for questions, 
explanations were offered, and examples 
were used to reinforce information* The 
consultant spent ample time answering 
our questions, going through possible 
alternatives, and dealing with possible 
problems-" 

(e) Reading for Slow Learners Workshops 

The workshops, "Reading for Slow Learners", were conducted 
by Mrs. Ann Burks; Mrs, Georgia Franklin, and Dr, Uberto Price 
on August 21-23, 1974, Three levels of instruction were taught; 
K-3, 4-6, and Junior High. Fourteen (14) reading lab teachers 
attended and were actively Involved in the workshops. Valuable 
information, basic ideas, suggestions, and valid techniques 
in the area of reading were presented to broaden the teacher's 
knowledge in working with slow learners. 

(f) Metric System Workshops. 

On August 21-22, 1974, 6 teachers attended the Metric 
System workshops for grades 4-6 and Junior High students. 
Instructors were Dr. Sherrwood Githens, Jr., and Mr, Lowell Keel, 
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(g) Education 316Gb - Phonics in Reading and Spelling 

individualized Reading Teachers received instruction in 
the teaching of word analysis and dictionary skills as an 
aid to word perception* Mrs* Elsie Eagan was the instructor* 
The course consisted of ten three^hour sessions, December 5 - 
February 20, 1975* Twenty (20) teachers and one (1) supervisor 
participated In the class* The primary objectives were fulfilled 
(1) basic ideas and valid techniques in the area of word analysis 
and (2) suggestions to improve use of the dictionary in yielding 
better instruction In reading*- 

(h) Individualized Reading Teachers 

1* One (1) supervisor and fourteen (14) reading teachers 
attended the North Carolina International Reading 
Conference in Greensboro, North Carolina which was 
held March 12-15, 1975* 

(i) Education 312 a, b, c, - Iioprovement of Reading Instruction in 
the Elementary Grades^-Diagnosis, Remediation, and Practicum. 

June 16 - July 11, 1975, eleven (11) reading teachers 
actively participated In a course of intensive study of remedial 
reading techniques as well as testing and diagnosing* Dr* Mabel 
Laughter was the instructor and the course was offered through 
the Division of Continuing Education of East Carolina University* 

Teacher's Opinions; 

**Day by day, step by step, the stages of 
diagnosis and remediation were outlined and 
^ practiced under Dr* Laughter's supervision. 
" ^ Those of use who took this course will do a 

better job with remedial students henceforth*** 

"The objective was achieved* I feel very 
competent in my ability to diagnose and remediate 
In the reading lab program*** 

er|c ^ ' 
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"This course was excellent. I felt it 
answered many of the questions I have had in 
the past about testing and interpretation of the 
test. This course also made me feel confident 
in diagnosis and how to work with the students 
to remediate the problems." 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHOOLS 

Name of Activity : Inservlce Education 

Number of Participants : 

Professional Staff fN=12) 
Paraprofesslonal Staff (n=^15) 
Total {■N=27) 

Cost of Service : $2,239.00 

The purpose of the Inservlce Education Program is to provide professional 
and paraprofesslonal staff members opportunities to acquire more knowledge 
about important educational topics related to educationally disadvantaged 
students. Topics such as child development are covered 1n workshops and 
seminars. The major behavioral objectives of the program are (1) Reading 
teachers and aides employed In the 1975 Title I Program will improve their 
knowledge of and application of effective diagnostic techniques and teac^nrif^ 
methods as a result of their participation in workshops, college courses, 
and local Inservlce sessions during the 1974-75 school year and (2) Title 
I kindergarten teachers and aides will increase their knowledge and under- 
standing of child growth and development and their teaching methods as a 
result of their participation in college courses, local Inservlce programs 
and workshops. 

Progress toward attainment of the two objectives was assessed by an 
opinionnaire measuring both teachers' and aides* beliefs concerning then- 
levels of competences in various areas of education (e.g. teaching meth- 
odology, educational diagnosis, classroom discipline, etc.). Both teachers 
Including kindergarten and aides were administered the opinionnaire In the 

ERJC 5; 
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OPINION NAI RE 

The purpose of this opinionnaire is to survey your present level of 
competencies in the following areas: 



TEACHING PROCESS 

I. Applying teaching methodology--- 

Z. Guiding and counseling the 

student 

3. Managing classroom discipline— 

4. Diagnosing student competence — 

5. Organizing the day's Instruction 

6. Obtaining and using materials — 

7. Keeping track of individual 
student progress---- 

8. Coping with different student 
abilities 

9. Coping with different cultural 
habits 

10. Handling contacts with parents— 

II. Gaining respect of students 

12. Maintaining student motivation— 

13. Other 



POOR COMPETENCY ~ 

2 3 4 5 6 
( ) 
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fall of 1974 and again in the spring of 1975* Pre- and Post-test data on 
the 12 Item scale were calculated* Low scores on the nine point scale 
indicated beliefs of poor competency in various educational topics, 
and high scores on the scale reflect good or great competency In various 
educational topics. Data from the opinlonnaire are reported below; 

Pre- and Post-Test Means of Items on the Opinlonnaire 



Mean Mean 
Items Pre-Test Post-Test Gain 

Score Score 



1 




5.0 


6.9 


1.9 


2 




5.7 


7.2 


1.5 


3 
4 
5 


r 


6.1 
5.8 
5.6 


7.3 
6.8 
7.4 


1.2 
1.0 
1 .8 


6 




5.0 


6.7 


1.7 


7 




5.9 


7.5 


1.6 


8 




5.2 


6.9 


1.7 


9 




5.3 


7.1 


1.8 


10 




5.8 


7.0 


1.2 


11 




5.6 


7.4 


1.8 


12 




5.2 


7.3 


2.1 



Data reported Indicated that teachers and aides believed they were 



more competent in various educational fields at the end of the 1974-75 
school year than in the beginning of the year. Since a number of workshops 
and seminars concerning reading and curriculum development were conducted 
during the 1974-75 school year, these experiences seemed to Influence 
teachers* and aides* beliefs In their educational competencies. The two 
behavioral objectives of the inservice program were attained as indicated 
by the data In the above chart (Pre- and Post-Test Means of Items on the 
Questionnaire) * 

to major modifications are planned for the current year (1975-1976) In 
the inservice program. The program will continue to emphasize workshops 
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and seminars on educational topics for teachers and aides which directly 
reflect the education of educationally deprived students. 
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IX. COMMUNITY AND PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

The primary goal for the participation of parents in Title I 
program activities in North Carolina is to build the capabilities. of 
parents to work with the school in a way which supports their children's 
well-being, growth, and development. 

A review of the 1975 evaluation reports submitted by LEAs to the 

SEA indicates that parents and the community were involved in many aspects 

of Title I activities- Participation of parents was reported as follows: 

Participants in School Advisory Committees: 5,099 
Participants in District Advisory Committees; 1,779 
Participants in Title I Activities: 6,940 

Some examples of Parent and Community Involvement follow: 

KINSTON CITY SCHOOLS 

Cormnunlty and Parent Involvement 

A, Nature and Extent of Coinmunity and Parent Involvement in Project - 
This year more than any year in the past, there has been more 
community and parent involvement in the Title I programs. Our 
PAC chairperson has received enthusiastic support from parents, 
principals^ and classroom teachers. The local newspaper has 
given good coverage' to PAC activities. A local Black city 
council member participated Ia our organizational meeting in 
addition to over 200 parents. The Parent Newsletter was distributed 
monthly to parents and interested citizens. Parents accompanied 
students and teachers when they went on local excursions and field 
trips. Many of our parents developed a feeling of concern and 
responsibility for parent involvement in Title I activities. They 
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contributed at council meetings by questioning current procedures 
and by making suggestions and plans for future activities. After 
making plans, the council supported the project and carried it 
through to completion* 

The school superintendent attended the training session for new 
council members and the exchange of questions and answers was 
good. 

Our PAC chairperson visited the State Title I office where the Kinston 
PAC had provided the bulletin board exhibit of PAC activities. 
While in Raleigh, she visited ^n exemplary program in the Raleigh 
School System* The nurse-social worker and program coordinator 
accompanied her on this trip, (A very close rapport has been 
established between Title I central office staff and the PAC 
chairperson and coi?iPittee members.) 

Our PAC chairperson was selected to represent Dorth Carolina at the 
National PAC Workshop in. Washington , D.C. Our local council was 
very pleased that thet/ chairperson was selected to help represent 
our state. The Council felt very proud that their activities 
had been noted at the state level. 

At the close of the school year, a banquet was held In a local 
restaurant for PAC members and Title I central office staff. At 
this meeting, an evaluation and planning session was conducted 
with parent survey results being shared with the council members. 
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Tfiroughout the school year, pictures were taken of parent 
involvement activities. This feature seemed to keep interest 
alive and continuing* 

Contributions Made by Title I Advisory Coifipittee- Some of the 
contributions that the Title I Advisory Committee accomplished 
were: 

1. Sanctioned parent participation in vision-screening for 
Title I students, The nurse-social worker trained parent ^ 
volunteers. 

2. Kindergarten Parents' Workshop - Two workshops were involved 
with parents making simple learning games that they could 
use at home with their children* 

3* Open House? - Parefits of Title I students visited the various . 
programs and learned more about what their children were 
learrving at school . 

4. Parents assisted teachers on local excursions, field trips, 
and picnics. 

5. PAC furnished biilletin board display at the State Title I 
office. 

6. PAC chairperson visited state Title I office and exemplary 
program in Raleigh City Schools. 

7. PAC chairperson v/as selected as one of tv/o parents to represent 
North Carolina at National Parents Meeting in Washington, D.C. 

8* Planning andEvaluation dinner meeting for PAC members* 
Composition of PAC CoiJiPittee - This committee is composed entirely 
of parents having children in Title I programs* The committee 
members equally represent the four Title I schools. 
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THOMASVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 
Co mm u ni ty and Parent Involvement 

The Council Is a system-wide Parent Council, the membership of which 
is composed of ^t least one more than a simple majority of parents of 
children eligiWe to be served by Title I activities of this project. The 
selection of the members of the Council was by appointment and by receiving 
volunteers. The Council met on call and held five meetings during the 
year. The Council and other interested citizens had open access to 
Title I provisions and regulations; current and past Title I projects 
and all evaluations in appropriate detail and at appropriate times. The 
Council was also given an opportunity to become actively involved in 
project plannirtg and development. The Council also was realistically 
involved in the operation of all Title I activities. The Council visited" 
as a group all Title I activities in our unit during the school year. 
There were nine people on the council. Six were.parents of eligible 
Title I children. 

The ESEA staff made extensive efforts to involve the parents and the 
community in school activities related to the reading program. Parents 
of all of the children were invited to visit and observe classes at any 
time. Classroom teachers involved the reading teachers in activities 
which included parents, thus promoting interaction. Seventy percent of 
the parents of Title I participants visited the reading labs during 
the academic year. They observed classes, had conferences with the teacher, 
and some used the materials and equipment themselves. 

Many parents attended the regularly scheduled P,T,A, open house 
meetings. They became better informed about Title I projects through 
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programs dealing specifically with Title L Follov^up visits to the labs 
were made. Teachers encouraged parents to visit early in the year and 
gave them specific goals to work on at home with the child. Group 
meetings and individual conferences were planned in an effort to promote 
^understanding and to involve parents of the deprived children in the total 
program. In some instances, it was necessary to make home visits to 
establish contacts with the parents or guardians. Wide use was made of 
notes, letters, notification of progress, and telephone calls. In general, 
it was reported by the staff that there was a definite increase in parent 
involvement and interest in student well-being, growth and development 
over previous years of Title I activity. No one doubts the positive 
effects of parental involvement in the educational process. 

The P.T,A. Council, which consists of parent representatives from all 
schools in the system, continuously studies the educational program and 
suggests areas of greatest need. These suggested needs are incorporated 
into the Title I program Where applicable. At one council meeting during 
the year a report on the Title I project is presented for discussion. 

Houseparents serve as parents for the neglected chifldren, Reading 
tutors kept in regular contact with the houseparents ancj the regular 
public school teachers of each student. The three worked as a team to 
meet the needs of each liarticipant. The houseparents participated in P.T,A, 
and other school activities, observed Title I programs/ and conferred with 
the teachers and tutors of neglected children who had learning difficulties. 
The Institutional Home School Coordinator served as a liaison between the 
institution and the school programs and scheduled conferences with teachers, 
houseparents, and caseworkers. 
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Appendix A 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT FOR FY 75 
NORTH CAROLINA - TITLE I» ESEA 



PiLl'. Su.biin.t .three ,(3j_ co p ies, on or be fore September^ 15. 1975 . 



' • PROGRA M STATISTICS - END OF FISCAL YEAR 1975 

Complete attached "Progrom Statistics Report". 

2. COOROINATIQM t/ITH OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Describe your efforts to coordinate Title I activities with those of 
other federally funded programs. Identify the other programs and 
agencies involved- 

3- C OtHUMITY AND PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Describe the nature ond extent of community and parent involvement in 
your Title I project. Briefly describe the contributions made by the 
Title I Advisory Coaimittee. Indicate, also, the makeup or composition 
of your advisory committee. 

4. DESCRIPTIVE EVALUATION BY ACTIVITY DR SERVICE 

^^repare a seporate descriptive evaluation for each activity and for 
each service included in your Title I project, your Carry Over project^ 
and, if applicable, your Part C project. (For example^ prepare one 
description for reading^ one for heal th-med1cal > one for staff deve- 
lopment> etc- ) 

Activities and services designed specifically for: (a) dropouts> 1 
(b) handicapped^ (c) non-cnglish speaking> (d) private schools^ and 
(e) ne;;)ected children must be evaluated and reported separately. 

Thft following information must beXincluded in the descriptive eval- 
uation, of an activity or service: 

A. Name of the actJvity or service (reading^ for example) 

1) Number of participants (total > and an age or grade 
breakdown) 

2) Approximate cost of the activity or service 

3) Description of identified needs> and of the activity 
or service implemented to meet those needs 

4) Behavioral oboective(s) related to the activity or 
service 
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5) Progress made toward stated objective(s) (Cite evidence 
to substantiate your conclusion) 

6) Modifications planned in the structure of the activity 
or service 

5. EF FECTS ON EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED 

A. Uhat effect has TitleJ had upon the educational achievement and 
attainment of edocSTionally deprived children in your unit? Sub-^ 
mit specific analysis and interpretations made of test data and 
other quantitative or qualitative information that indicates that 
Title I has or has not made a difference upon the e,ducationa] 
achievement and attainment of educationally deprived children in 
your unit. Relate you Conclusion to previous data and to current 
national and/or local norms. 

Evaluate the success of Title I in bringing compensatory education 
to children frarf non-publ 1c schools. Submit specific analysis 
and interpretations made of test data and other quantitative or 
qualitative information that indicates that Title I has or has 
not made a difference upon the educational achievement and attain- 
ment of educationally deprived children in non-public schqols 
participating in the Title I program- Relate your conclusions to 
previous data and to current national and/or local norms. 

C, Attach as an appendix report of pre-test and/or post-test data 
utilized in the evaluation of Title I separately for public and 
non-public school children participating in the Title I program, 
The attached "ESEA, Title I Test Report, FY 75 Evaluation" in- 
dicates the format to be used in reporting test data- 
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School District 



Code 



Regular Term j [ ^ 

Suinmer Term | ] 



1 ; Undwiicdted Coun ty by Gr3de> Public and Mon-Public 



J 



I I 



Gr.idp 1 K t ) i 2 1 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL 


1 ' " ^ 

Public! j ( j 








J 












lilt 






















GRAND TOTAL 


1 



^ ^ ' t'-:^rticipant$^ by Handicaj]) 



f M^Tvtal^^ pHard of 


■ ■ 


Speech 


Visual 


Emotion- 




Health 


[ RV ta rd j "HeaVtnfj 


Deaf 


Impaired 


Mandic. 


Disturb. 


Crippled 


Impaired 

















i3 



Parti cipants in program for Neglected 

Paren ts of Title I Participa nts 
vj h 0^ part icipated in advisory 
com ti ttees and in T itle I 
Prorjram Activities ' 



School 
Advi sory 
Committee 


District 
Advisory 
Committee 


Title I 
Activities 









r--r • 



8 ; . STAFFING STATISTICS (Express in Terms of full-time equivalents) 



:1 , Total ;" 



; Professional 


Para-Professional 1 ; 


; _ Publ ic j fion-PublJc 




Public 


Non-Public I 









2 ! it^^f De vel opment F\arti c i pan t . s 



Teachers 



4- 



Aides 



Adimnistrators 



Supervisors 



All Other 



c : 



EXPErjDITURES (Rounded to nearest dollar) 



1 '■ 'xjientij^tum/^for 



ERIC 



S t a f /__Dey e l opmen t 



nd , 



[ RendinR { Mnth j All Other 



Parent > r.tr<-"jj( 
Counc lis i A(. M ^ I f i 



6/ 



72 



! i TuaelitTs 


; 1 Kind. 


Elem» 


Sec. 




Aides 


Super. 


Admin I - 


Counsel, 


i ] 


L 


























1 1 P S V . 




Soc.Wk, 


AccencI* 




Clerical 


Other 




i: 

















! 1 



PARTICIPANTS, STAFFING AND EXPENDITURES BY INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 





! ' ' ['articijajits 



Others (Specify in Columns 1~f^ 



: 1 ; 












(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


^ ^ f 




Kind. 


Reading 


Math 


Handicap 










! i I 

: 1 : 




















■ t ' 


Stiffing (Full Time Equivalents) 












! 1 




Kind, 








.(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




k 

J 




Reading 


Math 


Handicap 










t i 

1 

: i 


fcof. 


















; i 








































' \ 

; 1 3 


txpenditures (Rounded to nearest dollar) 


Others {Specify in Columns 1-4) 














(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




1 I 




Kind. 


Reading 


Math 


Handi cap 












i 



















PARTICIPAMTS, STAFFING AND EXPENDITURES BY SUPPORT SERVICES 



\ : ' i l^/^' ticiponU 
"Guid^ 



-1 



HealtTi ISocUork 



Handicap 



in 



Others (Specify in Columns l-4 _}_ 



Z j staffing (Full Time Equivalents) 



T ■ 










(1) 


(.2) 


(3) 




i t t 

' i 


Guid- 


Heal th 


Soc-VIork 


Handicap 




























L 1 



















Others (Specify in Columns i 



^1 ii'A^I^^JjL^L^A (Rounded to nearest dolUr) 



t 

i I 



Gui'd. t Health 



SooWoVkTfUindicap 



ERiC 



Others (Specify in' Columns 



ziz:: 



' C'-^' "I 



1 1 : c r^ead i ^^^^ , t s cs 

SkTi = 1971 Ed. ) 
:n VH^L'. t^nt Tebt (1970 Ed.) 



cial ^e ts or id^icati^rj^l Progress, 
S"£P, Series il (1969 Ed.) 

Achie^e^sent Series (1971 Ed.) 
arrord ^enlevement Tests 11964 



No. 
School s 



Monch 
and 
r Year 



time of Tests 
and Subtests 



^VA. Title I TEST REPORT 
Fy tv;]udtion 



/^dTvinistrat ive Unit 

at ^ ^ _ _ 

^^tle 
D<ite 



in 



Le\^el 



Form 



Mean* 
Score 



Number 
Tested 



Niitrber of Students 
(Percentile Ranks) 
1-10! 11-25 " 



26-50 i 51-75 1 76-99i 



pPre 
I or 



Scores., 1* available; otherwise, specify type of score: 

jirade equivalent, percentile, stanine. 



other, specify 



Conbi'ned A, Part C and 
. ^ ^^'ARTI' :^Urri :TAT[ST[C^ 
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I North Carolina Total 



School District 



Regular Term 
Summer Term 



Coco 



1 Undjti! 1C3 ted County, by_ Grade, _ P ublic and Non-Public 



Grade 
Public 





y. 1 



11184 ■l4129!l9539;18796:1670S|l 3935! 



11 I 26 i 15 j^l5 



11848 



6200 



4207 



2480 



10 



1621 



11 



759 



12 



438 



GRAND TOTAL 



121841! 



t 



121939 



t'-)rf v,i£fiii_t by_Handicd|i 



' Mentaf" 


';*Hard of"" 




Visual 


Emotion- 




Heal th 


t 
1 


r^RetaVd" 


1" Hearing 


: Deaf 


Impaired 


Handic. 


Disturb. 


Crippled 


Impa i red 




; 261 


t 32 




393 








40 





3 

4 



^^articipdHts in progr arn for Heglected_ 

^iJl^^P.Vl of Title I Participants T 
v/hn 'par i: i c i pa ted "TfT ad v i s ory 
Lonrnttees and in Title I 



899 



^ScKool 

Advisory 

Committee 



^roqr<xjr. A ctivi ties 



District 
Advisory 
Commi ttee 



1779 



Title ! 
J Activitiet. 



6940 



B , , 



TAFFriG iTATISTiCS (Txpress in Terns of full-time equivalents) 



: !lPX^?-^i'y?iJ 

Public* Non-Public 



2508.9 ■ 6-2 
'ii'lf ^^e vej 0 pmn t P a t^^ t i c i pants 



I Para-Professional, j 
I Public > Non-PubHTj 



) 3,380-5 



3-5 



TeacHers 



Aides Administrators 



2728 



2137 



H2 



S upervisors I A1]|_J)_thei-" 
162 i 85 



n^L^pITI.!?/;, {Pounded to noareslt doll-^r) 
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f 



75511 



4385 



All nthor I (ojnu-il* 
6206 I 4861 



J 

76 ' 



North Carol i'la Regular Term 



Ui\ I j I » . 



'1 K^m. 



-5146098 ;15587929 j!13105S j237884 ] 11728703[ll28l53_[l791458 
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96255 



J 86195 



: , Wk. ! At tt*nd 



.Wk. j At 
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307882 



11184 
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Others (Specify in Columji 
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Math 


Handicap 
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- 1-50- 







I t 
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dec. Ed, " 
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11 


1 
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Readi 



Math 



[7173405 J 2401 61 76 |j054066 
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"Occ 
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ID" 



PARYlcfPAriTS, staffing' AUD EXPEMDITURES BY SUPPORT SERVICES 
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3729 I 22024 ] 32030 



Handi cap 



511 
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17 
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f 
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L t 
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North Carolina Tot^l 



School District 



Code 



Regular Term 
Summer Term 



PARTICIPATION STATISTICS 



Unduplicated County by Grade, Publicand Non-Public 



Grade I 

I ■ 

Public 



188 1341 



; Non-Pub! 



I T 



416 



3 



430 I 386 



242 



178 



100 



10 



10 



11 



27 



12 



17 



GRAND TOTAL 



"OTAL 



2346 



2346 



2 ■ Parti c ipa nts by Handica p 



Menta) 


Hard of 


1 ] 


Speech 


Visual 


Emotion- 




Health 


Retard 


Hearinq 


Deaf 


Impaired 


Handic. 


Disturb* 


Crippled 


Impaired 


1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 



-1! 

I r 



I I 



Participants in program for Neglected 



49 



who pa r ti cipated in adv ispr^^ 
committees and in Title' I 
Program Activities 



School 
Advisory 
Committee 


District 
Advisory 
Committee 


Title I 
Activities 


114 


l44 


158 



STAFrnC STATISTICS (Express in Tenns of full-time equivalents) 



1 Total 



Professional 



Para -Professional 



; Public ; Non-Public 



I + 



. 139 



Public 


Non -Public 


81 


0 



; 2 ! Staff D eyeJo p m e n t Participants 



[ Teachers 


j Aides 


Administrators 


Supervisors 


All Other 


: ■ 

1 78 


1 65 









EXPEfiOITURE: (Rounded to nearest dollar) 



'1 ! Expenditure for 



^ ^ t ^ f f ve 1 opmen t 



116 



18818 I 10740 



ERIC 



All Other 



Parent 
Councils 



Parent 
Activities 



71 



^ _ 

2' Expenditu res for S.iJ[ar ies 



78 



North Carolina Sumner Term 



Teachers 



Kind. 


El em. 


Sec . 


Handicap . 


Aides 


Super . 


Adminl . 


Counsel » 


^ 

12675 
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2888 
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Test ~ 


Soc .Wk. 


Attend . 


Nurse 


Clerical 


Other 
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837 


5163 



PARTICIPANTS, STAFFING AND EXPENDITURES BY INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 



i 

r 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


t 

1 

1 


Kind. 


Reading 


Math 


Handicap 
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[ ■ 
1 

( Staffijii (rull Time Equivalents) 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




I 

j f^rof. 
i Para-P- 


Kind. 


Reading 


Math 


Handicap 










19 


110 


14 













?5 ■ 


56.5 


12.5 













3 Expenditures (Rounded to nearest dollar) 



Kind. 



28515 



Reading 



160660 



Math 



31478 



Handicap 



HI 



others (Specify in Columns 1-4) 



sa 



HI 



IS 



PARTICIPATITS, STAFFING AND EXPENDITURES BY SUPPORT SERVICES 



Participan ts 



( ! 



Others (Specify in Columns 1-4) 





(1) 1 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Health 


Soc. Work 


Hand! cap 
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Prof. 
Par^i-P. 





CO 


(i) 
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(4) 
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Soc. Work 


Handicap 














2 





























E_xpen d1 ture s (Rodnded to nearest dollar) 
j"He7lTh""rsocTRork 



Guid. 



804 



Handica_p 



others (Specify in Columns 



HI 
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1 

YEARLY PLAN 



DIVISION Compensatory Education AREA_ 



SCHOOL YEAR 1975-76 DATE APPROVED BY 



ERLC 



1. DIVISION STATUS REPORT 

The Division administers the Title I ESEA program for educationally disadvantaged students and for migrant 
students, and provides technical assistance to four federally funded Follow through projects in North Carolina 

For the year 1974-75, North Carolina was allocated more than 47.5 million dollars of Title I, ESEA money. 
Approximately 5,6 million dollars of additional compensatory money was allocated for other special programs - 
migrant, handicapped, neglected, delinquent and adult corrections. 

After assessing the educational and related needs of educationally deprived students, including the migrant, 
handicapped, neglected and delinquent, each local education agency planned Title I programs to meet the most o 
pressing identified needs. These programs served approximately 145,000 students. Among the most commonly 
planned activities to'.meet the special needs of educationally deprived students are the following: Language 
3 Arts-Reading, Kindergarten, Mathematics, Health Services and Social Services, A variety of other activities 
were also implemented. 

For the year 1974-75, North Carolina was allocated 1,6 million dollars for developing educational programs for 
migratory children of migratory agricultural workers. This allocation was received under the provisions of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act as amended. These funds were used to provide services to the eligible 
children according to the ne'^ds determined through needs assessments conducted in those LEAs which had a 
concentration of migratory children, Mor.e tnan 8,000 children were enrolled in migrant education programs in 
North Carolina during 1974-75. They were provided with services above and beyond those which were available 
through state, local or o1;her federal funds. 

Follow Through is a federally funded program designed for children from low-income families in kindergarten 
to third grade and builds on the foundations provided by a full-year Head Start or similar pre-school program. 
For the year 1974-75, the four North Carolina Follow Through programs served approximately 2,500 students in 
kindergarten and grades 1-3. For these students and programs, more than 1,4 million dollars was allocated to 
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Follow Through Programs in North Carolina. The four Follow Through Projects are located in Durham County, 
Johnston County, Goldsboro, and on the Cherokee Indian Reservation, The SEA budget amounted to 516,478, 
The 1975-76 program basically will provide technical assistance for existing Follow Through Projects. 

Some common weaknesses noted in Title I on-site visits were (1) limited coordination between basic and 
special activities, (2) failure to implement activity as described in the project, (3) excessive use of 
highly structured instructional techniques, and (4) limited participation of and dissemination to groups 
outside the public school establishment. 

The Division of Compensatory Education has a number of strong points, A total of^more than fifty-three million 
dollars is channeled through the Division to local education agencies and institutions. The Division is staffed 
with twenty-two professional persons. Additional consultants are available from other Divisions in the 
Department to assist in the development and operation of compensatory programs. 

Activities funded from Title I, ES£A operate within the following restraints: (1) these funds must be limited 
to use in compensatory programs for a specified target group, (2) these funds must be used only for programs 
^ specifically designed for educationally deprived students, and (3) these funds may not be used to supplant 

local and State efforts. These restraints prevent Title I programs from serving all students in a school and 
prohibit the funding of basic or general programs from Title I sources. 

2. DIVISION PRIORITIES IN RANK ORDER 

On the basis of the status stuo, , the priorities for the Division of Compensatory Education are to: 

Provide supervisory control of LEA projects to assure compliance with State and federal requirements. 

Foster development of LEA and SEA plans to assess needs of educationally deprived students anct migratory 
students, 

Foster development of effective specially designed instructional activities for educationally deprived 
students and migratory students. 

Develop effective rr^eans of improving SEA and LEA staff competency to work in the area of compensatory 
education and migrant education. 

Provide technical assistance to the North Carolina Follow Through Programs, 

Administer the Migrant Student Record Transfer System in North Carolina- 

\ 

\ 



7. Foster increased support for and involvement in compensatory education by t!eachers> students^ parents^ 
the community at large> government agencies* and private non-profit organizations, 

8- Foster development of effective specially designed instructional support activities for educationally 
deprived students and migratory studeni;s, 

SEA CONTINUING OBJECTIVES THE DIVISION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION MILL EMPHASIZE 

(Please check appropriate objective [s],) 

1. Be qualified to either continue formal education or become employed. 

2. Demonstrate competencies in the arts sufficient to enable the student to make wise value judgments and to 
make creative ose of his artistic talents. 

3. Demonstrate the skills> knowledge* attitudes* and habits necessary to develop sound mental and physical 
health. 

4. Demonstrate the skills^ knowledge* attitudes* and habits necessary for effective and responsible citizen- 
ship. 

5. Demonstrate the sk111s> knowledge^ attitudes* and habits necessary to develop constructive human relation- 
ships. 

6. Demonstrate scientific literacy, 

7. Demonstrate communication and computational skills, 

8. Complete an elementary-secondary school program. 

9. Find school satisfying and will develop an appreciation for and a belief in learning. 

Although the Division of Compensatory Education is working toward the fulfillment of each of the continuing 
objectives* primary emphasis will be given to objectives 3> 4> 7 and 9, 

DIVISION'S -SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR YEARLY PLAN 

1. By June* 1976* each local education unit with compensatory education programs in reading and/or math will 

have adopted as a minimal objective that participants will average the equivalent of one (l) morvth gain for 
each month of program participation. 



By June, 1976, each local eijucation unit with a compensatory education pupil personnel and health activities 
will have adopted the objective of funding those activities primarily from State, local or other sources, 
arid secondarily from Title ;I* 

3* By June, 1976, each local education agency will have made plans to limit its compensatory instructional 
emphasis to the basic skilT areas of communication and/or computation. 

4. By June 30, 1976, twenty new coiiiPunity-based programs for handicapped or delinquent children will be 
prepared, approved and in operation* 

5. By June. 1976, migrant education projects will have been in operation in all LEAs which have a concentration 
of migratory agricultural Workers or fi_shermen. 

■ 

6* By June, 1976, the Migrant Education section of the Division of Compensatory Education will be able to 
demonstrate interstate cooperation and coordination of programs* 

7. By May 30,-1976, an evalua^^ibn instr(|nent will have been developed for use in the Follow Through Program. 

8. By October, 1975, each LEA an^^eactr Title I participating school will be able to demonstrate the active 
involvement of parent councils in local compensatory education projects. 

9* By June 1976, a State leVel Migrant parent advisory coi?iPittee will have been formed. 

10. By October 31 , 1975, provide appropriate workshop for Parent Advisory Cbi?iPlttees (PAC) and other interested 
Follow Through groups, staff, and other State and local staffs interested in parent involvement. 

11. By June 1976, all local Migrant project personnel will have had an opportunity to participate inappropriate 
staff improvement activities. 

12. To assess, by October 1, 1975, the short-range staff development needs and to plan experiences appropriate 
to those needs. 

13. By April, 1976, plan and conduct a Compensatory Education Fair to focus on successful reading p>^ojects in 
North Carolina.. 

DIVISION STRATEGIES CONSIDERED ^ y 

1. To provide assistance to each local education unit as they prepare FY 1977 Title I projects and Migrant 
education projects. 



2. To assist other agencies to prepare Title I projects/for conmu^TT^^-fc^ programs for handicapped or 
delinquent children. 

3. To review for approval each local education unit's Title I and Migrant Education proposals for FY 1977. 

4. To visit each Compensatory Education project at least once each year. 

/ 

5. To devise and implement procedure to monitor^for program effectiveness as well as legal compliance. 

6. To make on-site visits to each project for/4he purposes of rendering assistance and receiving information 
relevant to Follow Through Programs. 

7. To visit each nev^ Title I program for handicapped or delinquent by December 1> 1975. 

S. To coordinate efforts to deliver technical assistance to Compensatory Education programs. 

9. To identify exemplary instructional programs, and to develop or cause to be developed by April> 1976> 
Prototype components of compensatory education programs in reading and math. 

*^ 10. To provide leadership from within the Division to coordinate Department efforts to modify basic education 



program to better meet needs of educationally deprived students 

11. To inform educators, parents, and others of the current-^'tatus of and the need for Compensatory Education, 
and to disseminate information about successful programs. 

12. To implement system for determining comparability. 

13. To implement an assessment plan which will provide data about educationally deprived students as a group> and 
to work with other divisions in planning, implementing, and evaluating special programs designed to meet 
needs identified. 

14. Conduct surveys in LEAs to determine the location and eligibility of migrant children. 

15. To provide for a coordinated evaluation of Follow Through activities by developing a checklist that will be 
used to evaluate Follow Through activities. 

16. To promote development of improved parent and advisory councils. 

17. To sponsor a State Leadership Conference for parents of Follow Through children in order to assist them in 
participating in all components of the Follow Through Program. 
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18* To attend local Follow Through projects of Parent Advisory Correnittees In order to participate in the 
meetings and to disseminate information of interest to the PACs. 

19. To sponsor a status study of teachers, consultants, supervisors, aides, and other-s involved In compensatory 
Instruction and to plan and Implement staff development workshops and institutes on topics related to 
compensatory education. 

20. To plan and/ or conduct workshop for local Compensatory Education program staff to assist them to develop 
skills required. 

21* To provide annually an opportunity for each State Compensatory Education staff member to acquire additional 
competencies as a consultant. 

22. To promote a greater involvement of Department personnel at State and Regional Service Center levels in the 
planning, operation, monitoring, and evaluation of Compensatory Education In the various instructional and 
supportive areas . 

23. ' To participate in State level school accreditation procedures as they relate to compensatory education 

programs in local education units. 

24. To plan and conduct an Education Fair - (Reading)* 

25. Participate in 505 Management of Migrant Education study. 

26* Administer NIE Demonstration Projects in Charlotte and Winston-Salem. 
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1975 



IMPLEMENTATION BY MONTH 
1976 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Max 



June 



July 



Aug 



STRATEGIES SELECTED 
T f~h 

STRATEGY 
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19 

(Continued) 



CLIENT 
GROUP 



c. 

SPECIFIC 
TASK 



d. 

■RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



REQUIRED 
PERSONNEL, 
EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 
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IMPLEMENTATION BY MONTH 
1976 / 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



July 



Aug 



LEA 



9, At tend staff 
development 
workshops 

10. Plan and 
^conduct math 
workshops 



11* Plan suimiter 
migrant confer 
ence 



9*Migrant 



10* Migrant 



ll*Migrant 



12*Conduct sum- 
mer workshop 

13*Conduct 'pur- 
vey on needs 
for MSRTS 
training 

^Conduct train4 
ing sessions 
for school \ 
clerks 



12* Migrant 



13* Migrant 



\k .Migrant 



9. Migrant 
Staff 



10*Migranf 
Staff and 
Math 

Consultant 

ll*Migrant 
Staff & 
LEA r:ea>re^ 
sentatives 

12*Migrant - 
Staff 

13*Consult- 
ants 



14*Consult- 
ants 
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CLIENT 
GROUP 



SPECIFIC 
TASK 



RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



REQUIRED 
PERSONNEL, 
/EQUfPMENT, 

ETC- 
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Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



sponsor 
Workshop 



ERIC 



LEA 

Directors 



liPlan workshop 



2*Mail applic- 
ation 

3*Conduct work- 
shop 

4*Follow-up 



l*Comp*Ed/ 
NCAACE 

2.NCAACE 



3 .NASE 



4*Coinp*Ed* 



l*Dir*jAssoc 
Director 

2*V-Fres* 



3 ^Consult- 
ants 

4 « Area Supvr 
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CLIENT 
GROUP 



SPECIFIC 
TASK 



RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



REQUIRED 
PERSONNEL , 
EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 



T. 



1975 



IMPLEMENTATION BV MONTH 
1976 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July Aug 



Improve compe- 
tencies of staff 



Contp.Ed. 
Staff 



\ 



ERJC 



1 Conduct staff 
status study 



2. Determine 
staff needs 



3* Identify 
av£fllable 
opportunities 

4*Match oppor- 
tunities with 
needs of staff 
members 

5. Earmark funds 
■for staff 
development 

6* Schedule ac- 
tivity for 
each staff 
member 

7*Attendance of 
stafJf develop- 
ment activity 



l*Comp*Ed* 
Staff 
Dev* 

2.Comp*£d* 
Staff 
Dev* 

3 *Comp *£d* 

Staff 
J Dev* 

4 Xomp^Ed * 



5Xomp*£d * 
Account- 
ing 

6*CQmp*£d* 



7*Comp.£d* 



1* Direct or 



2 -Director 



3*Assoc*Dir* 
Staff 



4*Assoc*Dlr* 
Staff 



\ 



5*Assoc*Dii:* 
Accountant 



6*Assoc.Dir* 
Staff 



7 ^Workshops, 
Seminars , 
Courses, et|c 




SPECIFIC 
TASK 



RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



REQUmfl 
PERSONNEL., 
EQUIPM£NT, 
ETC. \ 



1975 



IMPLEMENTATION BY MONTH 
1976 . 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jarf Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Promote involve 
nent of SpPI 
staff at State 
and R^ional 
Levels in 
Comp * Ed * 
programs 



SDPI 



O 

to 




l*Provide Comp* l*Coinp*Ed. 
Ed* input to 
SDPI efforts 

2*Provide for 2*Comp*Ed. 
Qontp * Ed. « 
i^resentatio^ 
on^mmlttees 
study groups, 
task forces, 
etc^ 

3*Invite sfelect|3Xomp*Ed. 
ed SDPI staff 
members to 
each Comp^Ed* 
Sponsored 
function 
\ 

4 ^Disseminate 
CoTi^ * Ed * 
materials 
withi^i SDPI 



l*Dlrector 
Staff 



2 ♦Director 
Staff 



3* Director 



4 *Comp*Ed. 



A 



5tAttend^^Region|-5*Comp*Ed 
al Superin- 
tendents, 
couacil 
meetings" ^ ^ 

\ 



4 Editor 



5* Direct or 
Area Supvr 



\ 
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Participate rin 
State-level 
accreditation 
efforts 



O 



ERIC 7 



CLIENT 
GROUP 



LEAs 



c. - 

SPECIFIC 
TASK 



l*Participation 
as member of 
accreditation 
committee 

2* Identify LEAs 
involved in 
accr editation 
procedure 

3*lncliide Comp* 

educ* in LEA 

plan upon 

which 
- ^accreditation 

based 

4 ^Assist LEA in 
efforts to 
plan comp^ed* 
as a pkrt of 
overall educ- 
ational plan 



RESPON-^ 
SIBILITY 
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l.Comp.Ed. ^ 



2.Comp.Ed. 



3.Comp,Ed, 



4 /Cbmp-* Ed , 



Required 
personnel, 

ECjgiPMENTv 
ETC. 



1, Director 



2. Director 



3. Director 
Area Supvr, 



4.Assoc<Dir. 
Area Supvr. 



T7 
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Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May. 



June 



July 



Aug 



STRATEGY 
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Plan and conduct 
a State 
Education 
Fair (Reading) 



ERLC 



CLIENT 
GROUP 



lea/sea 

Staff 

Parents 

Others 



SPECIFIC 
TASK 



1. Designate 
planning 
committee 

2 ♦Develop 

criteria for 
selecting 
projects for 
exhibition 

3*Devlse strat- 
^ egles for 
attracting 

attention of 
educators and 
general 
public 

4*Devlse strat- 
egies to 
encourage 
replication of 
projects 
exhibited 

5;*Conduct Fair 



6*-Evaluate Fair 



RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



IX^p^Ed* 
Reading 



2*Comp.Ed* 
Reading 
Research 



3Xomp*Ed. 
Reading 



4*Comp*F^. 
Reading 



5Xomp*Ed. 
Reading 

6 * Comp * Ed 4 



REQUIRED 
PERSONNEL, 
EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 



1, Director 



2, Director 



3 .Director 



4, Director 
Assoc. 
Director 



S.Sta^ 

6. Assoc. Dir. 
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Oct Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



STRATEGIES SELECTED 
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CLIENT 
GROUP 



SPECIFIC 
TASK 



RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



REQtWRED 
PERSONNEL, 
EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 
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IMPLEMENTATION BY MONTH 
1976 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb Mar Apr 



Hay 



June July 



Aug 



Management 
Study 



LEA. 



O 

ct 



RIC 



1. Participate 
In 505 
Management 
Study 



1 .Migrant 



l.^figrant 
Coord. 



a. 

26 



CLIENT 
GROUP 



c. 

SPECIFIC 
TASK 



RESPON- 
SIBILITY 



REQUIRED 
PERSWNEL, 
EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 



1975 



IMPLEMENTATION BY MONTH 
1976 



/ 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



NIE Demo^tra- 
tiori projects 



Charlotte) 
Meek. 
W-S/Forsy 



1. Administer 
projects 



l,Comp.£d. 



1. Director 
Assoc .Dir. 
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VALUATION 



The Division of Compensatory Education evaluation strategy is to measure progress toward thirteen specific 
objectives- 

r 

The first objective emp^haslzes the adot)t7on by LEAs of objectives which wll require one mbnth of progress 
for each month of Title !l instruction* Achievement of this objective vrill be determined by a review of 
objectives submitted in FY 1§77 project applicatiohr 

Objective two relates to providing p^iT personnel and health services to Title I students- \Progress toward 
the objective will be determined by noting the nimber of specially designed programs and the amount budgeted 
from federal and non-federal sources* . - 

Objective three relates to development of LEA plans to limit Title I activities to the basic skill areas of 
coi?iPunication and computation* Progress toward the objective w ill be determined by review of data and plans 
submitted as part of the FY 1977 projects - — 

Objective four relates to the establishment of twenty new community-based programs for handicapped^ and/or 
delinquent cildren* Progress will be judged by the number of such new programs approved* 

Objective five emphasizes establishment of migrant education programs in each eligible LEA* Achievement of this 
objective-will be determined by the ntiT«!:er of projects funded. 

Objective six stresses interstate cooperation* Progress *toward this objective will be determined by the results 
of the annual evaluation report and by results of USOE monitoring visit- 
Objective seven relates to an evaluation instrument for use in Follow Through projects. Achievement of this 
objective will be determined by the availability of a usable instrument by the date state^d. 

The eighth objective relates to the demonstration of^active involvement by parent councils. Progress will be 
determined by on-site visits by area supervisors* 

Objective nine requires the establishment of a State-level Migrant*Parent Advisory Committee- Accomplishment 
of this objective will, be demonstrated by the convening of one or more meetings of the coi?iPittee before the 
end of the project year. 

Objective ten calls for a parent advisory committee workshop, to be conducted by the end of October, Achievement 
of this objective will be demonstrated by the preparation of an evaluation report at the conclusion of the 
workshop. 
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Objective eleven states that alKMigrant project personnel will have opportunity to participate in staff 
development activities. Progress toward^this objective will be determined by noting the number and kind of 
staff development workshops conducted and attended by Migrant staff^ 

A twelfth objective relates to short-range staff development Qeeds and pl^ans to meet those needs. Progress 
toward this objective will be measured by process evaluation techffiqufes and by the successful completion of 
staff development programs d«igned to meet determined needs, 

Objective thirteen concerns conducting of a Compensatory Education Reading Fair, The objective will be 
'achieved when the planned Fair is conducted and judged successful by participants. 
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EVALUATION REPORT FOR 1974-1975 
DIVISION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



In 1974-75 the Division administered the Title I ESEA program and the Migrant Education Program, a^d 
provided technical assistance to four , federally funded Follow Through Projects in North Carolina* In 
addition, the Division participated in the federally funded Management of Compensatory^ Edi^cation Projiact, 
assisted in securing funding for a similar project for Migrant Education, and assfSi^ two LEAs to secure 
NIE Demonstration Project funding* 

For the year. North Cardllna received 47*5 million dollars for use In LEA Title I programs*^ , An 
additional 5*6 million dollars was allocated for Title I .programs for migrant, handicapped, delinquent 
and adult correction* ^ ^ y 

i Title I ESEA* E?ich LEA. submitted a Title I project during fiscal year 1975* The projects served 
approximately 1^6^00G-^tuttents in grades K-12* Less than 20 per cent of this number were enro}Ted In grades 
7-12* Approximately 2100 teachers and 2400 aides were employed* Of the 149 LEAs, 98% had program activity 
in the area of language arts/reading (The three LEAs which did not have a reading program had a kindergarten 
activity), 54% had a kindergarten activity, 31%^ad a math activity, 415& had. a pupil personnel activity 
(social work, gtttendance, guidance, etc*) and 33% had a Health Service activity* Accomplishments for the 
year include ^ 1 

1* Division criterion for approval of reading and math activities now require as a minimarl (fbj^ctive 



ty^t participants make the eQyiyalent of one month gain for. each month of program parti/ipati\)n* 




Z. Division. cr\terion\for approval of pupil personnel and health activities now require the LEa| 
to describe efforts made to fund these programs from other sources. 

3. Title I projects were prepared, approved and placed in operation in fourteen new community- 
based programs for handicapped and/or delinquent children* 

4, Each LEA arid e^ich participating school .in each LEA established a Title I parent council. 
5* Surveyed staff development needs and planh^^and conducted a Need Assessment Workshop and an 

Evaluation Workshop with assistance of the N*C. Association of Administrators of Compensator) 
Education* - . 

6. Developed an improved format for reporting need assessment upon which project proposals are 
based* 

7> Monitored each Title I project for compl iance Vith approved project. 

Migrant Education * For the fiscal year North Carolina was allocated 1*6 million dollars for educational 
programs for children of migratory agriculture worker^s* More than 8,000 children were served by these 
programs* Major accomplishments for the year include: 

Im 

1./; Migrant programs were operated in 29 LEAs during the regular school year' and in 31 LEAs during 

the Sunnier* ! ^ - 

2* Each migrant progr^vhad an active parent advisory conmittee* 

3* Sponsored staff development activities in reading and math, and conducted the annual summer staff 
development workshop* 



i 

4- Monitored each LEA migrant program a minimum of 6 times* . " 

5. Developetl a revised SEA and LEA appl icatlon to coinply with new federal requirements* 
Follow Through , Technical assistance was provided to Follow Through projects in three LEAs 
and at the Cherokee Indian School. Major accomplishments included the following: 
' 1- Conducted a Parent^^dvlsory Committee workshop* 
2. Disseminated program information ^o interested Individuals and agencies* ' . 

3* Prepared and distributed a Health and Social Services Handbook. 

4- Reactivated the' State Parent Advisory Conbnittee. ^ 

5. Developed an improved method for evaluation of technical assistance provided the LEAs. ^ 

division Needs * A major Division goal each year will be the continuous improvement of Title I, Migrant, ^ 

and Follow Through programs in North Carolina, including those items listed as accomplishments during FY. 1975* 

Some needs not yet met which merit priority during FY 1976 include the following: 
1* Develop an improved method of monitoring program effectiveness^. ^ 
2* Continue effort to motivate each LEA with Identified migrant students to plan a special program 
for those students. 

3* Continue effort to improve dissemination of information about compensatory education* 
4* Continue effort to Improve Statewide program evaluation activities* 
5* Plan and conduct a Compensatory Education Fair^ 
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